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ACT I 


ScENE.—The sea front at Yellow Sands. The beach 
separates the hamlet from the sea. A strip of 
sand and shingle before a little road which runs 
in front of THomas Masor’s cottage. On the fore- 
shore, R. is a wooden seat for visitors. To the 
left a boat is drawn up and round about are crab 
pots, oars and a litter of fishermen’s things. To 
the right may lie the edge of a herring net, spread 
to dry on the shore. Against Masor’s house 
stands a shrimper’s net. The road, after passing 
MaJor’s cottage, turns up stage and, back, are 
other cottages under low hills with trees rising 
behind their walls. To the right of stage another 
cottage stands. There are Exits up stage, to right 
and left, and into front door of Mr Magsor’s 
cottage. 

[RicHARD VARWELL discovered lying down 
beside boat, asleep. Emma MaJor comes 
out of cottage with dish of kidney beans. 
She sits on seat and sings while she slices 
them. 

Emma. [Sings.] When heart of dawn is breaking 
And morning star grown grey, 
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I set my man awaking 

At every peep of day. 
[VARWELL is wakened. He sits up and listens 

to Emma, who finishes her verse. 

Then after breakfast’s ended 

And dinner-basket tended, 

Afore to work he’s wended, 
I kiss him on his way. 

Dick. What ho, Emma! 

Emma. Good morning, Mr. Varwell. 

Dicx. A very good morning indeed, Em—to 
soak in the sun. 

Emma. If you never soaked in nothing but the 
sun, the people would think higher of you. 

Dick. The people, Emma—ah yes, the poor 
people! Don’t talk to me about the people on a 
morning like this. 

Emma. Why be you so lazy, I wonder ? 

Dick. Lazy—me? My work’s never done; but 
it’s done in here. [Taps his forehead.| If the brain’s 
busy, what do the body matter ? You can’t have 
it both ways, Emma, 

Emma. Too proud to work, they say. But father 
grants you’ve got a lot of intellects. “ There’s talk 
of Miss Varwell coming to see him to-day. 

Dick. My sister Jenifer enjoys to be wheeled 
down to take a look at the ocean. Jenifer and the 
sea be very good friends. 

Emma. She likes for Joe to take her out on it 
sometimes. 
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Dick. It’s a wonder she isn’t afraid he’ll drown 
her because she’s rich. 

Emma. Joe’s all against the rich sure enough. 

Dicx. Where is Joe ? 

Emma. Out on the water for his crab pots. The 
sea be like a mill pond to-day. You’d never think 
we was up to our knees in October. 

Dick. So we are, and my sister’s birthday 
to-morrow—eighty—though you’d never guess it. 
And a flare up she will have. 

Emma. Me and father are both coming. 

Dick. So much the better. A family party is a 
pretty doleful merrymaking most times. 

Emma. Father thinks the world of Miss 
Jenifer. 

Dicx. And quite right too. Me and Jenifer be 
the only clever Varwells. The rest be as God made 
*em—the usual pattern of shadows that most men 
and women are. Strange to say she don’t think 
much of me all the same, just because I put mind 
above matter. Everybody fancies that it only 
takes their own sort to make a nice world. But 
the dreamers we must have; and them what make 
their dreams come true are the salt of the earth. 
I’m one of those rare old men praised in the Bible, 
who dream dreams. 

Emma. But some must work. 

Dick. Let them that can’t dream work for them 
that can. There’s none better worth his meat and 
drink than your good dreamer. 
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Emma. And a musicker too, you are. 

Dicx. There ain’t a public-house piano in the 
county I haven’t played on in my time. Not a 
public-house—a public-house. [Rises. 

Emma. What about your nephew, Joe, who 
works for my father? He’s another clever 
Varwell. 

Dick. [Shakes his head.| A most dangerous 
pattern of man, because he’s in earnest. I’ve ex- 
plained to the fool till I’m tired of it that de- 
mocracy won’t do. It’s been tried and found 
wanting and contrary to nature. Man’s mostly 
an idiot by the will of God, and nobody’s any 
damn use unless they’ve got somebody better to 
watch ’em. Every day-labourer nowadays thinks 
he’s worth more than his father was. The truth is 
that, along of his false education, he’s worth a 
good deal less. The nation’s being educated 
wrong. 

Emma. Joe’s all for a revolution. 

Dicx. He listens to the red men and thinks that 
noise be sense. 

Emma. But your nephew Arthur’s like you, a 
Conservative. 

Dick. Arthur’ll own his mother’s farm and have 
a stake in the land. He’s only interested in girls at 
present—and you in particular. 

Emma. Me! 

Dicx. As if you didn’t know ! 

[ARTHUR is whistling off, L. 
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A very great fool, no doubt, but rather a nice fool 
I call Arthur. Who’s he whistling for, I wonder ? 
[Enter Arthur, L. with basket 

ArtTuur. [Seeing Ema, sets down his basket and 
approaches.| Hullo! There you are. Morning, 
Emma. Morning, Uncle Dick. Found something 
to lean against I see. 

Emma. Your uncle was telling me about you, 
Arthur Varwell. 

ArtuurR. Nought but good I hope ? 

Emma. Said you were a very great fool. 

Dicx. But rather a nice fool, Arthur. That’s 
something most fools are. [Rising.] But facts are 
facts, my poor fellow. You’ll always want a clever 
woman to run your show for you; the trouble is 
that no clever woman will ever take you. Pity, 
because a bright wife might save you if she’s the 
right one. 

Artuur. Ah! ‘ The right one,” Uncle Dick. 

Emma. There’s such a lot of choice, isn’t there, 
Arthur ? 

Artuur. I reckon I’ve made mine. [Jingles 
money in his pocket. | 

Dick. Hark at his money! By the same token 
lend me half-a-crown, will you? It’s time I took 
my medicine at the ‘“‘ Wheatsheaf,’”’ and the Super 
Tax took my last stiver yesterday. 

Arruur. [Laughs and takes money from his 
pocket.| D’you know how much you owe me, Uncle 
Dick ? 
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Dicx. The debt’s the other way. You’ve had 
my wisdom for nothing ever since you were 
born. 

Artuur. Two pounds five shillings is my score 
against you. 

Dick. Be proud of it. No, a tanner won’t do. 
I said half-a-crown. This is going to be a thirsty 
day. 

Artuur. [Giving him half-a-crown.| Well, that 
brings it up to two pounds seven shillings and six- 
pence. 

Dicx. All right, Arthur, don’t apologize. 

Artuur. And if Aunt Jenifer ever leaves you 
anything in her will, I shall expect to be paid back, 
Uncle Dick. 

Dick. Her will ain’t made yet. 

ArtTuuR. Mother’s always on to her about it. 

Dicx. Your mother would be. [To Emma.] Til 
blow along again presently. 

[Goes up stage and takes a large lettuce from 
ARTHUR'S basket after seeing he is un- 
observed. He goes off up, R. 

Emma. There, I’ve finished my kidney beans. 

Artuour. Pitch for five minutes and have a tell 
with me. 

[He sits on boat and Emma sits near him. 

Emma. Where are you going ? 

ArtTuur. To Aunt Jenifer with a bit of green stuff 
and a few fine plums. Mother likes to send her our 
tit-bits once a week. 
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Emma. Poor old dear. 

ArtuHuR. Rich old dear! I wonder where she’ll 
leave her stuff ? I'd better be getting on, I suppose. 

Emma. I expect so. 

ARTHUR. Plenty of time, however. 

Emma. How’s Mrs Varwell ? 

ArtTHUR. Mother? She’s all right. She likes 
you, Emma. 

Emma. Do she? She don’t like many people. 

ArtTHUR. No. Only the high-minded ones. 


[ Pause. | 

Did you hear what Uncle Dick said to me ? 

Emma. I heard. 

Artuur. To find a bright wife for my salvation— 
as if that was a new idea ! 

Emma. But he said no clever one would ever take 
you. 

Artuur. I'd like to marry a clever one—then 
she could help me to reform Uncle Dick. 

Emma. Can’t your mother reform him ? 

Artuur. [Shakes his head.| No, she’s tried for 
years and failed. They hate each other. 

Emma. You do get to hate people, if you can’t 
reform ’em. 


[Pause.] 
Artuur. When the sun shines on your head, it 
makes your hair look like my beech tree in autumn, 
Emma. 
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Emma. Like your carrots in autumn you mean. 

Artuur. Carrots be damned! ’Tis half copper 
and half gold. You know I always swore I’d 
marry a red girl. 

Emma. Did you, Arthur ? 

Arruur. They’ve drawn me for years. 

Emma. Oh they have, have they ? 

Arruur. In my experience, you red girls be full 
of fine character, but cruel short-tempered. 

Emma. You’ve studied us pretty close seemingly ? 

Artuur. Red girls is rarer than they used to be. 
Queer thing that ! 

Emma. Are they ? [Pointing to sea.| There’s your 
cousin Joe coming in. He’s been out fishing since 
cock-light this morning. 

Artuur. I wonder now—with the sun shining so 
bright and the sea so blue and all—if—you could 
give a chap a kiss, Emma ? 

Emma. Kissing’s silly, Arthur. 

Artuur. No, not whenI kiss. When I kiss, a girl 
knows it. You was made to kiss. Why should the 
sun do all the kissing ? [Puts his arms round her. | 

Emma. Yes, you may—no, you mayn t.hbetame 
think a minute. 

ArtTuur. Kiss first and think afterwards. 

[He kisses her as Jon enters R. He wears sea 
boots and jersey, is just off the water and is 
carrying a basket of crabs and a string of 
flat fish. He drops basket and fish, C. 
as Kuma breaks away from ARTHUR. 
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Jor. Chuck that, or I’ll put it across you, Arthur ! 

Ewa. Arthur was saying the sun got all the 
kissing, Joe. 

Jor. [Scornfully.] Kissing! Why didn’t you 
scratch his stupid face down ? What’s a woman’s 
nails for if she can’t protect herself ? 

Artuur. Lord, Joe, haven’t you ever kissed a 
girl ? 

Emma. [To Jor.] It weren’t your affair, anyway. 
You do push in so ! 

ARTHUR. Don’t you Socialists never kiss each 
other, or be you only built to bite the rich ? 

Jor. You laugh; but you’ll laugh the wrong side 
of your face one of these days. [Zo Emma.] Go 
about your business, Emma, and work for your 
living, like an honest woman, and don’t play about 
with no capitalists. 

ArtuurR. Meacapitalist! Iwork on the land so 
well as ever you work on the sea, Joe. It’s just as 
hard work growing ’taters as catching crabs, I can 
tell you. 

Jor. Why ban’t you along with your ’taters 
then ? 

Artuur. The Lord’s looking after my ’taters this 
morning; I’m on the way to Aunt Jenifer with 
a bit of green stuff. 

Jor. One damn capitalist going to see another. 
After her cash, of course, like all the rest be. 

Emma. My goodness gracious, Joe! What’s 
took you this morning? Have a crab nipped you ? 

B 
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Artuur. He’s inlove! I know the signs. Ill 
bet you a dollar Joe’s gone on a girl ! 

Jor. [Looking at him.] Ah! So you can get sense 
out of a fool seemingly. 

Artuur. You find a nice, patient maiden and 
ehuck politics, Joe. She'll larn you something 
better. You know he might be a very good 
husband if he was broke in and taught to 
be hopeful. And why shouldn’t I visit Aunt 
Jenifer? There ain’t no law against brightening 
up your old relations, is there ? 

Jor. I won’t brighten up no capitalists. 

Emma. You don’t brighten up nobody. You’d 
knock all the fun out of life with your snapping and 
snarling. 

Jor. “Fun”! You talk of “fun,” with a 
million men on the dole! There ain’t no room for 
fun, nor yet love-making, nor any other foolery in 
the world nowadays. 

Emma. Love will creep in, Joe, even seth 
there’s a million men out of work. 

ArtTHuR. You talk sense to him. [Going up to his 
basket.| Vll see you again, Emma, when this here 
Prophet Jonah’s preaching somewhere else. Well! 
If Uncle Dick hasn’t pinched that brave cos lettuce ! 
You set to work on Uncle Dick, Joe. He’s the 
worst sort of capitalist ; he’s always after someone 
else’s capital. 

[Evit Artuur, R., whistling. 
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Emma. ’Tis a wonder Arthur doesn’t lose his 
temper with you, Joe. 

Jor. Bah! He ain’t got no temper. He ain’t 
got nothing. Fish without salt—that’s what 
Arthur is—worthless. 

Emma. Don’t say that, Joe. How’s the catch ? 

Jor. Catch is all right. Look in the basket. 
A proper morning on the sea. Mr Major will be 
pleased. 

Emma. The sea always makes you happy. 

Jor. So it do then. The sea’s honest and the 
sea’s generous. 

Emma. To you, because you know its secrets. 

Jor. If I was catching they crabs for the 
hungry, I’d be happy, Emma; but whenever I 
catch a whopper I says to myself, “A damn 
capitalist will eat him,” and I be half in a mind 
to put him back. 

Emma. The capitalists have got to eat, Joe. 

JoE. Why! Why should any man eat as 
don’t work? Eating and working go together. 
And there’s lots—the only work they do is to 
eat. 

Emma. Lor’, Joe! Even the pigs rest some- 
times. 

Jor. ’Ere you, tell me this; was you going to 
let Arthur kiss you ? 

Emma. Well—if I was ? 

Jor. Then ’twas a very wanton thing, and I’m 
ashamed of ’ee. 
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Emma. Lor’, Joe, you’re so high and mighty. 
What would you do if you cared for a girl ? 

Jor. You mind your own business, Emma, and 
look after yourself. A love-hunting rip—that’s 
what Arthur is—might as well have been a tom-cat. 

Emma. You ain’t got nothing fair, or honest, 
against Arthur. 

Jor. Oh, yes, I have. 

Emma. What then? You’re a clever one— 
nobody doubts that, though you ain’t very large- 
hearted. 

Jor. Not large-hearted—me? That’s a lie, 
Kmma. 

Emma. Never mind about your heart then. What 
about Arthur’s ? 

Jor. He’s got the heart of a poly-gamist,* if you 
must know. 

Emma. A poly-gamist, Joe? What’s that? 
Sounds like a fish. 

Jor. It ain’t nothing so honest as a fish. A poly- 
gamist is a man who'd have fifty wives if he 
could afford to keep ’em—and wouldn’t care whose 
wives they were neither. 

Emma. What a wicked thing to say against 
Arthur ! 

Jor. Don’t you know him ? 

Emma. [Thinking.] He’s been sweet on one here 
and there I grant. 

Jor. Very well then? Is that a faithful man ? 


* Pronounce it ‘“ Polly-gamist.” 
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Ewa. He was faithful to red hair anyway—all 
red girls, come to think of it—and he says they’re 
getting rare. 

Jor. Well, keep off him—that’s what I say. 
Keep off the men. This beastly world’s no place 
to bring nice little children into. If I was awoman 
Id blush to bring a baby into such a blasted world. 

Emma. You do cast one down, Joe. 

Jor. That’s what I be here for—to cast people 
down. I want to make Yellow Sands know a bit 
more about the wicked injustice everywhere. I 
want to make the men, women and children all 
shout out for the revolution ! 

Emma. Don’t, you terrify me, Joe. 

Jor. Id like to see the guillotine set up on this 
beach—I would ! 

Emma. Please, Joe! 

Jor. Yes; and I don’t say but what Arthur 
might be one of the first to see his silly head rolling 
on the sand. 

Emma. I properly hate you this morning, Joe. 
All the same, I’m fearing you’re right about Arthur. 
It mightn’t be a very clever thing to marry him for 
the minute—not if he’s a poly-gamist. [Ewit, C. 

Jor. If I’ve saved one giggling girl, tis some- 
thing. 

Tuomas. [At window.] Shut your mouth, Joe. 
Control yourself and hear all sides, and call people 
by what they was christened—and nothing else. 

Jor. There’s only one side, and that’s the side of 
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a million men as want work and can’t get it. No 
justice nowhere. [Enter Dicx, R.] Ban’t the 
newspapers full of injustice, Uncle Dick ? 

Dick. Never read ’em, Joe. I only look at the 
pictures of the ladies who are being divorced by 
their poor husbands. They’re very pretty most 
times. The plain ones keep faithful, because it 
pays ’em best todo so. No, there’s no justice, as 
you say, Joe, because we don’t give it a chance to 
show up. 

Jor. Where there’s no equality, there can’t be 
justice. 

Enter THomas Masor. 

Dicx. Equality ain’t justice, you ass ! Equality’s 
tomfoolery, and contrary to nature—— 

Tom. Morning, Dick. 

Dick. [Zo Tom.] Morning, Tom. 

[To JoE.] Do your labour bosses want equality ? 
Not much! Where would they be? When Eng- 
land was somebody, gentlemen led her—for pride 
and love of her. Now the lawyers and tradesmen 
lead her—for what they can get out of her. We 
want a few kindly tigers and lions to guide the 
flocks and herds. A benevolent autacracy, Joe. 

Jor. Benevolent grandmother ! 

Dick. A grandmother certainly, if she’s benevo- 
lent. Grandmothers have got more sense than 
grandfathers as a rule. 

Tuomas. The rich must eat as well as the out-of- 
works remember. 
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Jor. And they eat us. England’s a cannibal 
country. 

Dick. Capital don’t eat Labour, my poor Joe. It’s 
Labour eats Capital. What we want’s fewer people 
and more machines. Then we should all be happy. 

Jor. By God! You’m a traitor—a traitor to 
your own side, Uncle Dick! You’d make any man 
cry for a bloody revolution. 

Tuomas. Well, you give the revolution a rest, 
Joe, and take they crabs where they belong. Emma 
shall boil a fine one for your Aunt Jenifer, and you 
shall carry it up over to-night. 

Jor. I don’t take crabs to no capitalists. 

Dicx. Try to use the few brains your Maker’s 
given you, Joe, and remember your aunt’s none too 
kindly as it is. 

Jor. I ain’t going to creep up her sleeve because 
there’s money hid there. Leave that to Arthur. 
My money’ll go to the Reds. 

Dick. Wait till it comes. There’s nothing 
breeds sound politics like a bit in the savings 
bank; and them what talks of leaving their money 
to the Reds are them that haven’t got any. 

Tuomas. Of course you mustn’t keep half-a- 
crown in your pocket, or a decent coat on your 
back if it’s contrary to your high opinions, Joe ; 
but I’ll order you to take a crab up to Miss 
Varwell none the less. 

Jor. [Taking up basket.| If you command, I obey. 
All masters are bullies and dock their men’s liberty. 
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Dicx. It’s your bosses dock your liberty, not 
your masters. 

Jor. Our bosses protect us. 

Dick. Against what ? They protect you against 
your own freedom and independence, against your 
will to work and your power to earn. They protect 
you against your proper pride and self-respect and 
ambition to excel. 

Jor. They protect the weakest members. 

Dicx. Does it help the weak to cripple the 
strong? Never! 

Jor. How can the likes of you, as don’t do an 
hour’s work a day, stand for capital and say these 
things ? 

Dicx. I’m a capitalist myself, Joe. My cash is 
in my head. Brains! the only sort of capital 
that’s always safe, no matter what smashes, or how 
much you spend. 

[Jor picks up his basket. 

Jor. They ain’t got you far anyway. 

Tuomas. And it’s for the likes of us, who can 
work, to keep your fine brains going—eh, Dick ? 

Dick. Exactly, Tom. And that being so, I’ll 
take one of Joe’s crabs, to go with a nice cos 
lettuce that I got for supper. Only us idle rich 
can afford to eat indigestible food. That’s a peril 
the poor escape. 

Tuomas. So you shall then—pick your own. 

[Jor sets down basket and Dick begins turn- 
ing over crabs. ARTHUR and LyDtIa enter 
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together. Emma looks out of the window 
of cottage. 

Dick. [Looking up from crabs.| Arthur and a 
girl? Wherever Arthur is you’ll always find a 
girl pretty close. 

Lyp1a. What a thing to say, Mr Varwell ! 

ArtTHuR. He’s stealing your crabs, Thomas ! 

[ARTHUR goes up to window to EMMa. 

Lyp1a. [To THomas.] I’m come from Miss Var- 
well, please. She’s wishful to take the air a bit and 
will be wheeled down this minute if you can see 
- her, Mr Major. 

Tuomas. And very welcome indeed. [Goes to 
window. | 

[Dick has selected a crab and put it in a 
tin he finds on the beach. 

Look out a bottle of cordial, Emma. 

Dicx. Did you say cordial, Tom? That’s a 
word that always makes me feel brighter. 

Tuomas. She shall have our best brew—eh, 
Emma ? 

‘ [Hait, C. 
Emma. She shall ! 
Dicx. Cordial—a beautiful and hopeful word. 

[Hatt into house. 

Lypra. [ll fetch Miss Varwell this instant 
moment, then. 

Jor. Here, Lydia! Hold on. I want a word 
with you. 

Lyp1a. [Ezacited but hiding it.| With me, Joe? 
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Jor. Yes—with you. I'll thank you to meet me 
in the churchyard to-night at half after nine, Lydia 
Blake. And look you’re on time. 

Lyp1a. The churchyard? Not a very cheerful 
place to meet, Joe. 

JoE. Quite cheerful enough for what I’ve got to 
say to ’ee. [Hait Jor, L. 


Enter Emma and ArtuurR from cottage. 

Emma. We're getting ready, Lyddy. 

Lypia. I’m just going to fetch Miss Varwell. 

[Hait, R. 

Emma. I'll set a cushion on the seat. 

Artuur. Set yourself on it for half a minute, and 
then we can go on where we left off when Prophet 
Jonah came from the sea. 

Emma. No, Arthur. 


Artuur. I say “ yes.” 
[Emma sits down. 


ArtHuR. When I axed for a kiss a bit ago, that 
was only the beginning of it. I was going to ax for 
a lot more, only you looked such a proper angel, 
I began at the wrong end, Emma. I’ve loved you 
with all my heart and soul for months and months 
—I swear I have—and ’pon my life I don’t see 
how I can carry on without you. In a word, I 
want to marry you, Emma—something proper 
shocking cruel I want to marry you. I'd pluck 
the sun out of the sky for you, if I could, 
and the sunshine out of the sea. Will you marry 
me, Em ? 
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Emma. [After a pause.] No, Arthur, I don’t 
think I will. In fact I’m terrible sure I won’t— 
thank ’ee all the same. 

Artuur. Well, why not ? 

Emma. I ain’t going to marry a poly-gamist. 

ArtTuur. A what ? 

Emma. You know—hbecause you are one. 

Artuur. Me a poly-gamist! You silly fool, 
you’ve got to be married first. 

Emma. Well, you’re asking me to marry you, 
ain’t you ? 

ArTHUR. Who told you there were such things ? 

Emma. I weren’t born yesterday, Arthur. 

ArtuHuR. I wish you’d never been born at all, 
then. “Tis Joe—'tis that canting blighter Joe. 
I’m getting properly fed up with Joe. 

Emma. Truth’s truth, anyway, and it wouldn’t 
suit me to be one of acrowd. Allornone’s my view 
of a husband. 

ArtTHuuR. Women’s a lot too greedy over the men. 

Emma. Ah! There! That shows you think like a 
poly-gimist, even if you bain’t one. There’s 
some you’ve chucked, some have chucked 
you. 

Artuur. I know, I know. You needn’t go into 
the blasted past, Emma. I’ve done with the lot 
of you now. I'll never look at another girl. I 
won’t get married at all. 

Emma. [Rising.] Say no more, Arthur. Us’ll 
be friends and respect each other, I hope. 
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Artuur. Friends? Never! ’Tis love, or no- 
thing, between me and you. [I'll very likely drown 
myself. [Collapses on boat. 

Emma. No, Arthur, you won’t. You'll never 
drown yourself while there’s a red girl left on earth. 

[Eait Emma, C. 


Enter Mary VARWELL. 

Artuur. [Shouts after Emma.] I will! Pll 
make a hole in the water—I’ll drown myself as 
sure as death! [At window, R. 

Mary. Do I hear ason of mine? What are you 
saying, Arthur ? 

ARTHUR. [With his hands in his pockets, staring 
at the sea.| A hole in the water was what I 
said. 

Mary. And thank the watching Lord only I 
heard you. Howdare you, Arthur? And brought 
up by me. . 

ArtTuour. *Twas said to frighten Kmma Major— 
not you. I’ve offered for her and she’s turned me 
down short and sharp. 

Mary. Heaven be merciful! Emma turned you 
down! Why ? ; 

ArTuur. Says I’m a poly-gamist ! 

Mary. What do she know of such creatures ? Or 
you either. The girl’s a fool. 

Artuur. No—she’s not. I stood up for myself ; 
but I know mighty well what she means. 

Mary. Do ’ee? Perhaps you’ll tell me then. 
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ARTHUR. Joe’s been talking I expect. He hates 
me. In fact you may say he hates everyone who is 
anyone. 

Mary. The youngdog! Thevarmint! I’d like 
to wring his neck; and if you was a man, Arthur, 
you’d do it yourself. Lying, slandering anarchist. 
Vl talk to Emma. 

Artuur. No, no, you don’t. You leave her 
alone. She’s all right. If anybody can bring 
her round, it’s me. Emma asks a good bit 
from a man, but I wouldn’t say she isn’t 
worth it. 


Enter R1icHARD VARWELL from cottage. 

Artuur. Hullo, Uncle, had your tonic? Ive 
had mine. 

Dick. No, they wouldn’t let me touch it 
till Jenifer comes—ladies first, but I live 
in hopes they’ll leave me a drop. Hullo, 
Mary! What a family party! I thought the 
eagles were gathering round Jenifer to-morrow. 
What’s your birthday present for the old girl? 
We must all brighten her eyes with something. 

Mary. You might brighten her eyes with a pair 
of decent trousers. 

Artuur. I’ll lend you a pair, Uncle. 

Dick. ‘‘ Tumbledown Dick ”’ they call me now. 
A skeleton in your family cupboard, eh, Mary ? 
Well, I don’t rattle my bones at my late brother’s 
farm very often, do 1? 
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Mary. A cruel thing—a blot on the name! I’ve 
seen my poor husband weep tears over you, Dick— 
yes, Ihave. And you, with your education, play- 
ing pianos in pubs and cadging for drinks all over 
the country. 

Dick. Well, I must have exercise and open air. 
And the labourer’s worthy of his hire, ain’t he? 
If you can talk sense and play the piano, then 
nice people will always welcome you. 

Mary. Nice people ! 

Dicx. But you ought to be called Martha— 
not Mary. You’re a Martha-hearted woman and 
narrow as a knife. Your mind—Mary—not your 
body. Your body’s generous and promising. But 
it gives the lie to your heart. 

Mary. Honest work 

Dicx. You try honest play for a change, my old 
dear. Kick up your heels and let yourself go a bit. 
You ain’t too old; and don’t be always saying 
unkind things about the rest of us. Arthur’s a 
poor reed, but he does know how to play as well 
as work. As for me, I’m afore my time, like most 
other heroes. 

Mary. Heroes don’t drink, or if they do, they 
keep shut about it. Drink have ruined you, 
Richard. 

Dicx. Yes! A thousand pities I’m such a 
thirsty man. All my wisdom won’t buy me a 
new liver. There’s a fortune waiting for the doctor 
as’ll promise new livers for old, Mary. 
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Mary. Here’s Tom Major’s girl turned down 
Arthur. And I thought Emma was made of 
sense. 

Dick. That’s the reason, no doubt. Our little 
Arthur’s history 

Mary. You hold your tongue about Arthur. You 
ain’t worthy to black Arthur’s boots. The girl’s 
mad. But never you mind, Arthur, there’s plenty 
so good as her. 

Artuur. No, there ain’t. I’ve looked round and 
I know. But I’m not down and out yet. You 
can’t expect a walk-over with a fine piece like 
Emma. 

Mary. Here’s your Aunt. 


Enter Lyp1a BuAkE, pushing Miss JENIFER 
VARWELL’S old, shabby bath-chair, R.C. 

Dick. Here she comes—looking for all the world 
like my old friend, the late Queen Victoria. 

[They turn to JENIFER, and ARTHUR lowers 
the chair, C. beside the seat. JENIFER sits 
among cushions, calm and collected. She 
stares fixedly at the sea. 

Regular Queen’s weather, Jenifer. 

Mary. A brave sight to see you out in the air. 
But keep your throat warm, there’s adear. Don’t 
’ee take off no wraps. 

Dicx. There you are—now you can sit and rule 
the waves like we pretend Britannia does. 

Mary. Pull up they cushions, Lydia. 
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Artuur. Will you have something to keep the 
sun out of your eyes, Aunt Jenny ? 

[They fuss about her. Dick sits down beside 
the chair on the seat. Mary sits on 
boat. : 

JENIFER. I’ve come to look at the sea this 
morning—not you people. Where’s Tom Major ? 

Lyp1a. Ill fetch him out, miss. 

[Lyp1a goes into Mr Masor’s house. 

Mary. We don’t forget ’tis your birthday party 
to-morrow, Jenifer. 

JENIFER. [Shakes her head.| I hope not—nor yet 
your birthday presents, please. 

Artuur. Us’ll all be there with our birthday 
gifts—some funny surprises, I warn you, Aunt 
Jenny. 

Dick. You wait till you get mine. 

JENIFER. [Looking down at Ricwarp’s hat.] 
When be you going to get a new hat and a decent 
pair of boots, Richard ? 

Dick. When the scare-crow season starts, my 
dear. I know the happy hunting grounds. 

Mary. You shame the name, Richard. 

ArtuurR. He’d make a tidy good scare-crow 
himself. ‘ 

JENIFER. Where’s Tom Major ? 


Enter Tuomas Masor from cottage. He carries 
a tray with wine-glasses and a bottle. 
Mary. Here he be. 
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Tuomas. A very good morning and glad to see 
you, my old dear. Here’s a nice drop of home- 
brewed wine for ’e, after your journey. 

ArtTuurR. That fine cordial Emma makes. 

Dicx. Cordial, eh! They wouldn’t let me touch 
it till you came, Jenny. 

JENIFER. Thank you, Thomas. 

[He puts the bottle and glasses on seat and fills 
the glasses. Arntuur takes one to JENIFER, 
then one to his mother. Dicx helps himself. 

Dick. Here’s luck and a bit of fun, my old dear. 

[Dick drinks and spits tt out. 

Dicx. Holy Moses! What’s this made of, Tom ? 
I thought I knew everything. 

Tuomas. Ah! It be a secret, Dick. 

Dick. Keep it then. Wouldn’t poison a dog 
with it. 

Mary. ’Tis raspberries, I think. 

ArtuurR. No—elder-berries, or else blackberries. 
Here’s health and long life to you, Aunt Jenny— 
whatever ’tis. 

Dick. A very good drink for a death-bed, no 
doubt, Tom, but not while you’ve strength to 
fight against it. 

Tuomas. Ah, you’ll wish you’d got it when 
you’re down below on the Devil’s gridiron, Dick ! 
JENIFER. Where be my nephew Joe, Thomas ? 

Tuomas. He’ll be along in a minute, I expect. 
Done some good work this morning. He’s going to 
fetch along a brave crab for your party to-morrow. 

Cc 
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JENIFER. Didn’t nobody tell him I was coming 
down ? 

Mary. I lay he knew. But what cares he for 
your wishes—young snake in the grass ? 

Tuomas. He’s a good bit under the weather—Joe 
be—along of the unemployed. 

Mary. He’ll be employed himself—on the tread- 
mill afore long, the wicked way he’s going. 

JENIFER. Well, you can all leave me now, if you 
please. Ive come to talk to Thomas. 

Dick. [Rising.] Plotters! Plotters! Jenifer be 
going to run away with Tom Major and leave us all 
guessing I shouldn’t wonder. Good-bye, my old 
dear. And don’t you elope with this here fisher- 
man till after your birthday party. Come on, Mary. 
Tl pick a bit of dinner with you this morning. 

Mary. No, you won’t, Richard. Us ain’t got no 
dinner for you to-day and I don’t want the men 
up at our place to see you in them rags, whether 
or no. 

ArtuHuR. What about my cos lettuce? 

Mary. [To JENIFER.| Don’t you stay out too 
long and take a chill, Jenifer. There’s always 
chills about on this beach. You’ve got a white 
circle round your mouth I don’t like, and your eyes 
look a thought glassy to me. You wait about, 
Arthur, and wheel your aunt home when she’s 
wishful to go. Good-bye, and God bless you till 
to-morrow, Jenifer. 


[Hat Mrs. Varwe tt, LD. 
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Dicx. Come along with me to the ‘‘ Wheatsheaf ”’ 
and listen to sense, Arthur. You shall stand me a 
drink and get the taste of this beastly stuff out of 


my mouth. [Exit, R. 
Artuur. [ll be back come presently, Aunt 
Jenny. [Hait ARTHUR, R. 


JENIFER. Be they gone ? 

Tuomas. [Sitting by her.| They be all gone 
now. 

JENIFER. That clears the air. My family be a 
lot of worthless, poor creatures, Tom ! 

Tuomas. I wouldn’t go so far as that, Jenifer. 
They’m got their points. 

JENIFER. The sea’s very blue to-day. 

Tuomas. So blue as your eyes. 

JENIFER. They’ve long since faded. 

Tuomas. Not a shade. Blue as fifty years ago. 
You was a peach then, Jenifer. 

JENIFER. Nought left now but the stone. 

Tuomas. Well, well; we all gets a bit ruinous 
with the years; but your good, brave heart be 
left. Be the sun in your eyes ? 

JENIFER. Yes. Letbe. Ilikeit. °Tis a melan- 
choly thought to us long-shore people, that there’s 
no sea in heaven, Tom. 

Tuomas. For your ear alone, Jenifer, I always 
takes that text with a grain o’ salt! I can’t and 
won’t believe us seafarers be going to lose 
our joy up above. If the New Jerusalem be 
like the Midlands, then there’s a lot will be 
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cruel disappointed. I'll die hoping for a nice 
deep sea. 

JENIFER. Yes, I’ve always respected the sea, 
since it drowned old Nathan Williams. 

[Pause.| - 

When I be well and spry like I am now, I always 
think of the next world. But when I be sick, I put 
itaway. Iwas wondering last night if the heavenly 
mansions would have bathrooms in ’em. 

Tuomas. A curious thought, sure enough. 

JENIFER. Not they gas geysers, I hope. 

Tuomas. You can’t see angels washing somehow. 

JENIFER. I often wish, when my time comes, that 
I could go back to God in better health ; but that’s 
His affair, no doubt. I should have liked for Him 
to have seen me in my twenties, Thomas. 

Tuomas. And a grand sight you was, Jenifer. 

JENIFER. Would you say there was to be English 
and French and Germans and Americans up there, 
or just all the good people and no nations ? 

Tuomas. There won’t be enough left of some to 
make a nation, Iexpect. But ’tis hard to think the 
English will be lost. Could spare any of the others 
better. ; 

JENIFER. Should you say as there might be any 
Irish up there ? 

Tuomas. Nothing bain’t too difficult for our 
Maker, Jenny. 

JENIFER. Put my glass down. Very nice if it 
weren't for the taste of it. Tell Emma I drank it. 
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Tuomas. [Taking glass.| We be coming to your 
party to-morrow—me and her. 

JENIFER. Vicar can’t look in because he’s got 
poor old Ned Pearn’s funeral on his hands, but Mr 
B.’s coming. 

Tuomas. I do wish you’d let Baslow make your 
will, Jenifer. It would be a weight off your mind. 
I speak as a friend, my dear. 

JENIFER. I ain’t forgot my will—plenty of time 
yet. I’m just watching ’em. 

Tuomas. With all your goods there’s a lot of 
em to think of, I expect. 

JENIFER. Not so many, thank God—only six of 
’em. Mary, of course, my brother Arthur’s widow. 
Well, you can’t ask me to fall on her neck, 
Tom. 

Tuomas. A heavy pattern of woman, but high 
principled. 

JENIFER. How d’you know? She shortened my 
brother’s life in my opinion. 

Tuomas. No, no, no. You mustn’t say that, 
Jenny. °*Twas falling off the mowing-machine into 
the machinery that shortened poor Arthur’s life. 

JENIFER. And why did he fall off into the 
machinery ? He fell off, I reckon, because it was 
the quickest way to escape from Mary. 

Tuomas. No, no—he wasn’t that sort. He was 
aman who rather enjoyed being alive. He always 
took Mary in a most Christian spirit. 

JENIFER. Well, I don’t find myself partickler 
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Christian when I think of her. Then there’s my 
brother Richard—poor dear wretch. 

Tuomas. He might have been such a successful 
man, too. 

JENIFER. ‘“‘ Might-have-beens”’ ain’t no good 
when you’re making your will. 

Tuomas. A puzzling fashion of man, but wonder- 
ful wise—for others. 

JENIFER. Then there’s my nephew, Arthur. 
Always after the maidens, they tell me. 

Tuomas. Natural at his time of life. A healthy 
sign, Jenifer. A purty good fellow, and a purty 
good farmer. 

JENIFER. Too frivolous—too frivolous ; but kind 
to me—always very kind and civil to me, I will say. 
Kisses me, Tom. 

Tuomas. And why not? [They laugh.] 

JENIFER. Then there’s that anarchist, Joe. I 
try to see a ray of hope there—but who could ? 

Tuomas. The best men are never the easiest to 
get on with. He means well. 

JENIFER. Does he know what he means? I 
doubt it. And lastly they twins—Minnie and Nelly 
Masters—little harmless women what keep a wool- 
shop to South Brent. 

Tuomas. A very well-meaning pair, Jenifer— 
good creatures both. 

JENIFER. Good for what? Well, that’s all, 
thank God. That’s my relations. A poor lot, 
Tom—a terrible poor lot. 
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Tuomas. Relations mostly are in my experience. 

JENIFER. For two pins I’d leave you and Emma 
my money and my house. 

Tuomas. [Perturbed.| No! Not a penny—not a 
penny! Don’t you dream of no such thing, 
Jenifer. I be a warm man myself, and it would 
make a cruel lot of trouble and ill-feeling—a proper 
scandal in Yellow Sands. Us should have to leave 
the place. No, no, no, my old dear, blood be thicker 
than water when you come to your last will and 
testament ; and so it ought to be. 

JENIFER. I don’t like one of ’em half so well as I 
like you. 

Tuomas. You needn’t like ’em, but you must love 
?em, because Providence sends relations for our 
discipline; but the rising generation be all right. 
Joe and Arthur be sound in my judgment. Joe bea 
rare good worker in spite of his wild opinions, and 
knows the ways of crabs and lobsters most amazing. 


Enter Joe, L. He goes to get his cap on the boat. 

Tuomas. Here be Joe. Come here, Joe, and talk 
to your Aunt Jenifer. 

Jor. [Comes to the bath-chair and shakes JENIFER’S 
hand.] Morning, Aunt Jenifer. Hope you find 
yourself pretty clever this morning. When be 
you coming for a row on the sea along with me 
again ? 

JENIFER. I’d like for you to take me and you 
shall do; but I hear bad things against you, Joe. 
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They say you’re leading a lot of harmless young men 
to hell with your opinions. 

JoE. Notme. Id lead’em out of hell ifI could. 

JENIFER. And all against marriage too? 

Jor. Yes—with a million men on the dole. Us 
don’t want no more paupers, Aunt Jenifer. 

JENIFER. You listen a bit to your Uncle Richard. 

Jor. Worthless old dog ! 

JENIFER. Not worthless, but his worth was lost. 
There’s lots of sense in him for the likes of you. 
And mind to be at my birthday party to-morrow, 
please, Joe, if Mr Major will let ee come. And see 
you bring meapresent. A proper birthday present 
for my eightieth birthday. 

Jor. If I had a present to give away, Aunt 
Jenifer, I wouldn’t give it to you. 

JENIFER. And why not ? 

Jor. Because—because you’m a blasted capitalist. 

Tuomas. Order, Joe! 

Jor. All capitalists is blasted. Damn presents ! 
Who’s a right to luxuries when there’s women and 
children want meals? The rich ought to be giving 
their life’s blood for ’em, if they was the Christians 
they pretend to be. [JENIFER listens quietly. 

JENIFER. I’m never too old to learn, Joe. A 
blasted capitalist—eh ? 

Jor. I don’t say it’s your fault, Aunt Jenny— 
but unearned money 

Tuomas. Rot, Joe! There ain’t a penny in the 
world that somebody ain’t earned. 
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Jor. Stealing ain’t earning, Mr Major. 
Tuomas. Who’s stealing, Joe ? 


RicHarD and ARTHUR enter, R. 

Dick. Ah! there’s Thomas trying to cut out the 
family and Joe making all the running with Aunt 
Jenifer. Wants your money for the Reds—eh, 
Jenny ? 

JENIFER. He knows what he wants. He wants 
my life-blood. 

Jor. Not for myself—not for myself, Aunt 
Jenifer. 

Dicx. “ A cannibal country ’”—eh, Joe ? 


Enter Emma and Lyvtia from Mr Masor’s house. 

ARTHUR. You’ve been crying, Emma. 

Emma. No, [haven’tthen. [Turns to her father. 

Lyp1A. She’s been peeling onions for dinner, 
that’s all. 

Artuur. "Tis for me to cry, I reckon, not 
her. 

Lyp1a. That’s what I told her. 

Artuur. You pale girls don’t love me any 
better’n the red ’uns. 

Lyp1a. Why shouldus? You love too many for 
many to love you. 

Artuur. That’s a nasty one! 

JENIFER. Come on, Lyddy. I be ready to go 
home now. [Looking at sea.] Good-bye, sea! 
Don’t the grand sea make you happier, Joe ? 
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Jor. The tears of the world would make a bigger 
sea than that; now listen to me, Aunt Jenifer 

ArtHurR. You shut up, Joe—she’s tired—ain’t 
you, Aunt Jenny? Ill wheel you home. 


[Lyp1a comes forward, but ARTHUR takes 
chair handles. 

Jor. You drop her. I'll drive her. I want to 
tell Aunt Jenifer a bit more yet. Ill let her have a 
few more ugly truths on the way home. 

ArtTuHuR. He'll call you names and preach your 
head off, Aunt Jenifer. 

Jor. You clear out. Tl handle her. 

Artuur. Ay—into the ditch. Don’t you trust 
a Bolshie. 

JENIFER. [Looking at them.| Lyddy can wheel 
me home while you two fight it out for me. 

Artuur. Fight for ’ee ? 

Tuomas. Not the first time the young men have 
fought for your aunt. Fifty years ago a lot did— 
and all lost her. 

JoE. [Seizing handle of chair.| She wants to list 
to me, so clear out, Arthur, or we'll run over 
you. , 

ArtuurR. We'll see. She’s dared me to fight for 
her, and I will. 

JoE. Don’t be a fool—I could lick you one- 
handed. 

[He breaks away and nearly upsets the chair. 
ARTHUR stops him. 
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- Tuomas. There—there! Watch out, Joe. 

Dick. Labour versus Capital. Don’t you trust 
Labour, Jenifer ! 

ARTHUR. [Seizing Jor.] Now for it, Bolshie ! 

Jor. If you don’t leave go, Arthur, I’ll break 
your neck. 

[The chair sways and Lyp1a runs to the 
rescue. 

JENIFER. [Laughing.] Stop! Stop, Joe. 

Jor. You want Arthur ? 

JENIFER. Yes, I do want Arthur. I'll trust to 
capital, please. We’re both capitalists, me and 
Arthur, and capitalists must cling together. 

[ArTHUR wheels JENIFER off, R. 

JoE. [Throws down his cap.| Take her then, and 
go where all capitalists be going—the pair of you ! 

Dicx. Triumph of capital and law and order. 

Tuomas. Good-bye, my old dear, till to-morrow. 
[To Dicx.] She’s a wonder, Dick. 

Dicx. A Varwell, Tom—a Varwell ! 

Emma. A fine character and terrible peart to-day. 

Lyp1a. Shall I help you wash up the glasses, 
Emma ? 

[Emma takes tray with wine and glasses into 
house, while her Father, having waved to 
JENIFER, precedes Emma into the house. 
Lyo1a ts following when Jor stops her. 

Jor. Hold on, Lydia—half a minute, you can 
listen to me now, then you won’t need to waste my 
time in the churchyard to-night. 
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Lyp1a. Whatever’s your trouble, Joe? You be 
like a churchyard owl yourself. 

Jor. Come here and listen. A darned queer 
thing have overtook me—me of all people! I 
couldn’t believe it at first, but it’s true. 

Lyp1a. I hope it’s a good thing. 

Jor. No—’tis a damnable thing—a judgment, I 
reckon, for being down on other chaps. 

Lypra. You’re down on such a lot of chaps, 
Joe. 

Jor. A bad mad thing have happened to me, I 
tell you, and I won’t have it. You know my 
opinions, or if you don’t, everybody else do. I say 
folk be cracked to go marrying in these days. It’s 
murder and suicide both to marry, while the capi- 
talists have still got us on their chains. But what 
do I find? What do I find, Lydia Blake? I find— 
in strict confidence, please—I find that I’ve got a 
girl in my fool’s head ; and there she bides and won’t 
be cast out. Me of all people to be hit like this ! 

Lypia. Lor’, Joe! What a punishment for 
crying out against marriage ! 

Jor. Yes; that’s how things happen in this 
hateful world ; and you—you are the aggravating 
creature that’s done it. Not that I blame you, 
mind. You didn’t try, or nothing like that, of 
course. But I won’t have it—I won’t be made to 
look a fool in the eyes of the people—not for love, 
or any other damned nonsense. I be ashamed to 
say it, but there ’tis; I be got to love you, Lydia 


‘¢ Perhaps it is whooping cough and not love ? ” D. 4b. 
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Blake. You stare, but ’tis true; it must be true. 
You know love, same as you know whooping-cough, 
because there ain’t nothing else like it. 

Lyp1a. I’m sorry, Joe, if you are. 

Jor. “If lam?” Of course Iam. I weren’t 
born to go love-hunting. I’m out for something a 
good few sizes larger than love ; and that’s justice 
for the under-dogs. And meantime this silly mess 
have got itself into my mind. 

Lyp1a. Be you sure? Perhaps it is whooping- 
cough and not love? There’s always a lot of both 
about. 

Jor. Don’t try to be funny. ’Tis love—and I'll 
tell you how I know. I asked myself how I’d feel 
if I heard that another chap was going to marry 
you, and, until I reasoned with myself, I felt ’'d hate 
for any other man to take you—and that’s love— 
just damned silly love and nothing else. 

Lyp1A. I suppose it is, Joe. 

Jor. A proper horror for a chap like me ; and ’m 
telling you, Lydia, so as you can help me to stick 
to my principles and not lose my self-respect. 
Lord knows what there is about you—and I wouldn’t 
marry you, even if you’d take me. I wouldn’t marry 
if I could—far from it. 

Lyp1A. I quite see, Joe. 

Jor. So if you can honestly say you don’t feel 
anything—similar, or, better still, you fancy another 
chap already, well then I reckon this beastly feeling 
would fade away. 
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Lyp1a. [After a pause.] But most of the Labour 
leaders be married men with families, I believe, Joe. 
You see ’em fondling their little children in the 
illustrated papers, like the upper people. 

Jor. More shame to ’em! We don’t pay ’em to 
have children, nor yet to fondle ’em ; we pay ’em 
to smash the capitalists. Instead of that, they all 
turn into capitalists themselves—to a man they do ; 
I won’t trust one of ’em much longer. What 
with their servants and cooks and gardeners and 
motor-cars and steamer trips round the world— 
bain’t Socialism—not as I understand it anyway— 
and some of these here leaders will have to answer 
some pretty ugly questions afore long. Meantime 
I won’t marry you. There’s only the Cause for 
me; and—and—in any case I well know I’m not 
fine enough for a rare piece like you, Lyddy, and 
I'd much like to see the man who was. It’s a 
scandal you should be working your fingers to the 
bone for a rich old guinea-pig like Aunt Jenifer. 
But there *tis—I won’t have my schemes upset by 
you, and I’ve made that clear—and so enough said. 
[Pause.| You understand me ? 

Lyp1a. Yes—and I do love a man for that 
matter. 


Jor. [Blankly.] The hell you do! Oh! Oh! 
that’s fine. [Glumly.] That cuts the knot very clever 
indeed. I’m—I’m glad to hear it! [Gloomy.] 
That lets me out all right. Do he love you properly ? 

Lyp1a. He’s told me he does. 
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Jor. Has he, by God! Well, they’s a rare nest 
of liars to Yellow Sands, and I wouldn’t trust him 
too far if I was you. I bet my boots the fool don’t 
_ love you—not like what I could have loved, if my 
opinions had been different. Oh, well, I’m free now 
—that’s all that matters to me. And if I knew 
who the fellow was—do I know him ? 

Lyp1a. Not very well, I reckon, Joe. 

Jor. So much the better. But not Arthur? 
Not my cousin, Arthur Varwell? You shan’t 
take that philandering great fool. You shan’t do 
it, Lydia. 

Lyp1a. Good powers! Arthur wouldn’t look at 
me. 

Jor. If he do, I'll make him sorry he was born. 
Whatever you are, you’re too good for the likes of 
him. And I hope he treats you properly, whoever 
the beggar is—or else I won’t forgive him. 
Good-bye and—good luck, and not a word, mind. 

[Jor eat, L. 

Lyp1a. Not a word, Joe. 

[She looks after him. Brings out her hand- 
kerchief as though to cry and looks very 
miserable, then suddenly changes and begins 
to laugh, and—goes off running the way 
the bath-chair went. 


CURTAIN 


ACT II 


ScENE.—JENIFER VARWELL’S parlour, prepared for 
the party. On the R. is the fireplace, with small 
fire; at the back two small windows open, with — 
geraniums in pots on the window-sills. To the 
L. stands an old cottage piano with faded silk 
front and jingling strings. It stands away from 
the wall and there is room for a chair, which stands 
behind it. To the R. and L. are entrances. There 
are familiar old prints on the walls. A big 
chair stands beside fireplace with a footstool in 
front of it. Other comfortable chairs are arranged 
about to the number of six or seven. The women 
will sit, but the men will mostly stand. There is 
a music-stool in front of the piano. The instru- 
ment is shut. A small table, with a drawer, is in 
corner. Up C. towards the window is a table on 
which are arranged some large cakes and piles of 
plates and dishes of fruit—grapes and plums. 
There are also groups of red and green wine- 
glasses. 

[Lyp1a enters, as the curtain rises, by door, 
L., carrying a tray on which are two bottles 
of port. She goes up to table, R. 
JoE discovered outside the window, L. 
Jor. A shameful sight—a disgrace to any decent- 
thinking person. 
48 


. 
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Lyp1a. Good powers, you, Joe! You made me 
jump. The party ain’t begun yet. 

Jor. I ain’t coming to the party. I want you 
half a minute. Where’s Aunt Jenifer ? 

Lyp1A. Upstairs, resting against the party. 

Jor. Pll come in then. 

Lypi1a. You’d best wait and come to the party, 
like any decent-thinking person would. 

[Jor comes in, L. 

JoE. Wallowing on the fat of the land. 

Lypia. No, Joe. A bottle of wine and a plum- 
cake ain’t the fat of the land. 

Jor. They glasses mean capital, don’t they? 
Here’s my gift for her, and see she has it. 

Lyp1a. Oh, Joe, what is it ? 

Jor. A thing I value a very great deal, I may 
tell you. But I got hopes of Aunt Jenifer yet. 
She’]l listen to me; and that’s more than most 
will. 

[Gives Lyp1a a packet. 

Lyp1a. You must give it yourself, Joe—indeed, 
you must come to the party. 

Jor. Not me. There’s only one party I know 
about, and that’s the Socialist party. 

[JoE picks up a wineglass. LyptA. Please, 
Joe! JoE raises glass as if to smash i. 
Lypta. Please, Joe! !] 

Last night Emma Major said you was a good bit 

_ under the weather—yes, you ; and if that’s so, you 

did ought to have come tome. I ordered you. If 
D 
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that man you fancy be giving trouble, I'll mighty 
soon make him see sense. 

Lyp1a. That’s what everybody wants him to see, 
Joe. Properly kind of you—to think of me. 

Jor. Owing to my past feelings for you ’m 
wishful for you to be allright. You being an orphan, 
I'll give a thought to you and see you ain’t put on. 

Lypia. Always so kind to help anybody, you 
be, Joe. 

Jor. I’m out for justice, that’s all; and if he’s 
offered to marry you and you’re fool enough to 
take him, then marry you he shall, if I’ve got to 
drag him to church myself. 

Lyp1a. Lor’, Joe, would you do that for me ? 

Jor. Yes—for you I'd do it. 

Lypia. You can’t make a chap marry you. 

Jor. If the dog wants to go back on it, have 
him up for breach and knock his money out of him. 

Lypia. He ain’t got none, Joe. He’s like you— 
hates the capitalists. Never mind him, and don’t 
you fret about me. 

Jor. ’Tis you be fretting, not me. And I'll have 
his name—this instant moment, please. Out with 
it, Lyddy ! 

Lyp1a. No, Joe. . 

Joe. Don’t bea little fool. I’m pretty clever and 
far-seeing, Iam. I understand life—and a hateful 
thing it is. The chap would be dust in my hands. 
An anarchist knows one thing, and that’s the time for 
direct action, so best you tell me hisname. I won’t 
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knock his head off, or any deed like that. I'll just 
talk sense, man to man, and let him understand if he 
don’t get on with it, he’ll be up against me. You’m 
about the best girl ever came out of Yellow Sands, 
and if he don’t know it, ’tis more ’n time the beggar 
did. Don’t youworry. I'll be at your wedding yet. 

Lyopta. I hope so, Joe. I shouldn’t much care 
about it if you wasn’t. 

Jor. If you’ve a doubt the fellow’s cooling off, 
chuck the fool afore he chucks you. Change your 
mind. 

Lyp1a. He has chucked me in a manner of speak- 
ing; but I never shall change my mind, I’m sure. 

Jor. More shame to you then—to love where you 
ain’t wanted. I'll find out his name myself—yes, 
I will—and if he gives me any of his cheek, you 
won’t know him next time you see him. You're a 
poor creature, Lyddy, to hanker after trash like him. 

Lypia. Poor every way, Joe; but you can 
pleasure me in one thing if you’ve a mind to. [ll 
beg you to do one little thing for me. 

Jor. Why should I? 

Lyp1A. Promise. ’Tis well in your power. 

Jor. You can’t come it over me, you know. 

Lyp1a. I know I can’t—-only too well. °*Tisn’t 
for myself I ask but for somebody else. You're 
always glad to do something for somebody else. 
You do nice deeds, Joe; but you do ’em in such 
a fierce way, as though you was going to bite our 
heads off and hated us all the time. 
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Jor. Who is it, then ? 

Lyp1a. One as be weak and can’t help herself. 

Jor. Everybody’s weak as is poor. 

Lyp1a. Promise. 

Jor. For you, then, I will—if it ain’t against my 
principles. 

Lyp1a. [Giving him back his parcel.| You’ve 
promised, Joe. 

JoE. Oh, all right. 

Lypia. Then come to the party and give that to 
your Aunt Jenifer with your own hand—for her old 
sake, Joe. She’s counting on you. She wants all 
her family to stand by her. 

Jor. You sly little devil. 

Lyp1a. A promise, Joe. 

Jor. She won’t hear no soft speeches from me. 

Lypi1a. She don’t want no soft speeches. She 
only wants all her family round her on her birth- 
day. 

Jor. Oh well, I'll look in if I must. 

JENIFER. [Off.] Lyddy ! 

Lyp1a. Yes, miss. 

JENIFER. [Calling from overhead.| Be the party 
beginning, Lyddy ? 

Lypia. [Calling at door.| Not yet, miss. Vl 
come up over in a minute. [To Jor.] Thank you 
dearly, Joe. You'll never repent it, I promise you. 
You go and put on your “ Sundays’’ and come 
back in half an hour. 

Jor. I won’t put on my “ Sundays.” Nobody 
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didn’t ought to have any Sunday clothes with a 
million men on the dole. 
JENIFER. [Off.] Lyddy ! 
Lyp1a. Coming, miss. [Hait Lyp1a, R, 
Jor. Putonmy Sunday clothes! [Goes to door,L.] 
Blasted capitalist ! 
[He shakes his fist at the evidences of the party 
and goes off, L. 


Enter Lyvtia, R., with JENIFER on her arm. She 
conducts the old woman to her big chair. 

Lyp1a. ’Twas only your nephew, Joe, miss. He 
dropped in to see me for a minute. He’s coming to 
your party all right. 

JENIFER. You be flustered. 

Lyp1a. He’s a flustering man, Joeis. I can’t tell 
whether to laugh, or ery, when I’m along with him, 
miss. 

JENIFER. A stormy creature. He'll never know 
no peace, nor let anybody else. 

Lyp1a. But such a good meaner, miss. Be the 
table to your liking ? 

JENIFER. Very fine indeed. Coloured wine- 
glasses always give a look of richness. I don’t know 
why, but they do. Grapes give a look of richness 
too. 

Lyp1A. Mr Peters, at the ‘‘ Wheatsheaf,” says 
there won’t be no charge for the glasses if they 
all go back safe. 

JENIFER. An honest man is Peters. And no 
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doubt his wine’s honest also. You can open them 
two bottles now. Be there enough plum-cake ? 

Lyp1a. Oh yes, more’n enough. They won’t eat 
half. [Jenifer sits, R.] V’ve ope’d the bottles 
a’ready. Be you feeling pretty peart for the party ? 

JENIFER. Yes, I’m up for anything to-day ; but 
I’m feared I shan’t last out. 

Lyp1a. Have a tiny drop before they come. 
You ain’t looking forward to your party very much, 
I’m afraid ? 

JENIFER. I’m looking forward to the end of it. 
That’s always the best part of a party. No, I won’t 
drink nothing—else I’d go to sleep. 

Lypia. [Bringing two scarlet mittens in tissue 
paper out of her pocket.| V've ventured to give you 
a little gift myself, miss, and I do hope you'll be 
graciously pleased to accept. I knitted *em—to 
keep your hands warm of an evening, miss. 

JENIFER. Did you now ? [Much pleased.| I never! 
My first gift! And red’s my favourite colour too. 
Kiss me, Lyddy. 

Lyp1a. Lor’, miss! 

JENIFER. Kiss me, I say. 

Lyp1a. So I will then—and wish you many more 
birthdays yet. 

JENIFER. Not many more. This be the eightieth. 
Ten more’s enough. Then I'll be ready to go. 

Lyp1a. Then there’s all Eternity for birthdays, 
too. 

JENIFER. I doubt they keep ’em in heaven. 
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Lyp1a. I hope they do—and give each other fine 
gifts. More time to do kind things up there. 

JENIFER. Plenty of time to do ’em here. No- 
body’s ever too busy to be kindly. ’Tis the good 
will lacks, not the time. Fetch thicky table 
and put it alongside me for my presents. I shan’t 
like none better than yours, I expect. 

Lyp1a. [Fetching table from corner, R., and looking 
out of window as she does so.| Here’s Mr. Richard 
first to come to the party, miss. 

JENIFER. Is he sober ? 

Lypia. Very steady, indeed, miss, and very smart 
too. 

JENIFER. Hide they bottles for the minute. 

[A knock is heard. 
[Lyp1a puts down table by JENIFER and 
JENIFER puts the mittens on it. Lypia 
then takes bottles and puts them in the 
corner above piano, L. Then she goes off, 
L., to answer R1icHARD’S knock. 
JENIFER rises to look at the mirror. 

JENIFER. [Tries to see herself in mirror over 

mantel.| No, I can’t see so high now. 


Enter RicHARD. 

Dicx. Ha—ha! My old bird! Going it, I see. 
Best of good wishes, Jenifer. [Kisses her.] And don’t 
think I’ve forgotten your birthday. Far from it! 
Your present’s here. [Pats his head.] But you must 


wait a bit. 
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Enter Lypia, L. 

JENIFER. You be looking pretty tidy for once. 

Dick. My court suit—my levee clothes, Jenny ! 
[Sniffs.] Ha! I smell port. [Looks over the table. 

JENIFER. A nose like a gun-dog you’ve got for 
drink. 

Lyp1a. He’s found it, miss ! 

[Dick points like a dog at the bottles. Then 
he goes to them and picks them up. 

JENIFER. You leave it alone, Richard. ’Tis the 
best Peters had. 

Dick. I know Peters’ best. [Puts bottles on the 
table.| Very tidy drinking. Ill just make sure 
he’s sent the three-and-sixpenny brand. 

[Pours out a glass. 

Lypia. Oh, Mr Varwell, you mustn’t drink it 
afore the party’s begun. 

Dicx. The party has begun, my child. I’m the 
beginning of the party. 

JENIFER. The drinking ain’t, however. 

Dick. You'll mostly find where I am the drink- 
ing has begun. [Tosses off a glass of port.| Yes— 
that’s Peters’ best. Not a wine you’d find at 
Buckingham Palace, I dare say ; still a nice, harm- 
less plummy port. Try a thimbleful, Jenny ? 

JENIFER. Qh, no. 

Dick. It wouldn’t hurt a woodlouse. 

[JENIFER shakes her head. 

Lyp1a. [At window, L.] Here’s Mr Major and 
EKmma—with their gifts, miss. 
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JENIFER. Don’t tell me—don’t tell me what 

they are. I want the surprise of ’em. 
[Ewit Lypia, L. 

It’s whispered Emma’s turned down Arthur ? 

Dicx. Any pair of fools can wed, but it takes at 
least one wise one to make a marriage. Emma 
doubts him. 

JENIFER. She could rule Arthur easy enough. 

Dicx. Ruling ain’t marriage—only master and 
servant, or little better. Let the wife be the light 
_ of the house, Jenifer, but let the husband be the 


- candlestick. 


JENIFER. You're so smart—for other people, 
Dick. 

Enter Emma Masor with Tuomas, L. He 
carries a large salmon-peel weighing three 
or four pounds. Emma has a pot of Cape 
heath in full flower. Liyp1a comes in a 
moment later, L. She carries a large dish, 
and Tom puts it on dish and on to the 
table by JENIFER. [Hatt Lypia, L. 

Ema. [Kissing JENIFER.] Bless you on your 
birthday, Miss Jenifer, and I’ve brought ’e a pot 
plant, if you please. 

JENIFER. And thank you, Emma—a most beau- 
tiful affair, I’m sure. Whatever is it ? 

Dicx. A heath—an African heath, Jenifer— 
comes from a thirsty land, that plant does. 

Tuomas. And I’ve fetched along this salmon-peel 
—a very unusual fine fish, netted this morning. 
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JENIFER. My, Tom! Shines like silver. 

Tuomas. And be worth silver, I can tell you. 
’T was Joe catched it. 

Dick. The flowers of the earth and the fruits of 
the sea make very good gifts indeed. 

JENIFER. So they do then; but I wish the 
flowers smelt and the fish didn’t. 

Dick. I’ll come along and help you to eat that, 
Jenifer. 

Tuomas. And where’s your birthday present, 
Dick ? 

Dicx. Up my sleeve, Tom. I ain’t forgotten the 
day, I assure you. 

JENIFER. Joe’s coming ? 

Tuomas. Oh, yes, he’s coming. 

Emma. And he’s got a present for ’e, too, Miss 
Jenifer. 

JENIFER. Don’t you tell me what it is, though. 
I love the surprises. 

Dicx. A rope for you to hang yourself with, I 
expect. That’s all Joe would give a bloated old 
capitalist like you. 

Emma. He said he’d open your eyes, miss. 

JENIFER. Did he? Well, they -was open and 
seeing pretty clear a good many years afore Joe’s 
opened. 

Dicx. Come and sit over here and let down a 
drop, Emma. 

Emma. Oh, Richard, I'll sit by you, but I won’t 
drink. 
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[Dick signals Ema to the table, where he cuts 
a cake and drinks another glass of wine. 

JENIFER. No, Emma. No drinking yet. 

[There is a knock at the door. 

Dick. Who’s that—Mr B. ? 

JENIFER. No—that ain’t Baslow’s knock. It’ll 
be Minnie and Nelly Masters, our twin cousins from 
the Berlin wool shop to South Brent. 

Dicx. [To THomas.] A pair of little, go-by-the- 
ground virgins that pipe like starlings. 


Enter Lypv1a, L. 
Lyp1a. Miss Minnie Masters and Miss Nelly 
Masters, Miss Jenifer. [Hatt Lypia, L. 


Enter MINNIE and NELLY, little drab sisters 
dressed exactly alike. MINNIE carries a small 
boa ; NELLY, a small parcel wrapped in tissue 
paper. 

Minnie. We be come, Cousin Jenifer ! 
NELLy. We be come, Cousin Jenifer ! 

[NELLY is like an echo, and speaks in the 
same key as MINNIE, only fainter. 
JENIFER. And welcome, welcome, both of you ! 

MinniE. My! Company. [Kisses JENIFER. | 
Congratulations on your birthday, my dear. 

NELLY. [Kissing JENIFER.] -ulations on your 
birthday, my dear. 

JENIFER. Have you travelled pretty clever ? 
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Minniz. Very clever indeed—by the *bus from 
Kingsbridge. 
NeE.tLy. Very ae by the *bus from Kings- 
bridge. 
JENIFER. There’s Cousin Dick, you see; and my 
dear friends, Mr Major and his darter. 
Dick. Well. Looking younger than ever—the 
pair of you. 
Minnie. How d’you find yourself, Richard ? 
Dick. Well, I find myself more surprised every 
day to hear you lovely girls ain’t married. How 
you escape the men I don’t know. 
MInnIE. Tee—hee—hee! What a cure! 
NELLY. Tee—hee—hee! What a cure! 
Dick. [Zo Mrinniz.] Here’s Mr Major, the 
millionaire boat-owner, and his fine girl, Emma. 
Minnie. Pleased to meet you, I’m sure. 
[Shakes hands. 
NELLY. Pleased to meet any friend of Cousin 
Jenifer’s. 
Dicx. Shall I give these fairies a glass of port, 
Jenny ? 
JENIFER. No, Dick, us won’t Reet) till Mary 
comes. 
Minniz. My! What a hugeous great fish ! 
NELLY. A hugeous great fish ! 
MinniE. The presents! The presents, Nelly! 
We're forgetting the presents. 
[Opens hat-box and produces a very elaborate 
cap with white lace and a big scarlet bow. 
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JENIFER. My stars, Minnie! A wonderful 
affair ! 

Minnie. Where’s yours, Nelly ? We thought out 
our gifts, so as they should go together. 

NELLY. I’ve ventured to bring you this string of 
red coral beads—but only imitation ones, Jenifer— 
to be worn along with Minnie’s cap. 

Dicx. Why, you'll make her prouder than a 
peacock. 

Emma. Oh, how lovely ! 

NELLY. Wishing you the best of everything, 
my dear. 

[She brings out a string of showy scarlet beads. 
Tuomas. What a picture you'll look, my dear ! 
JENIFER. [Holding beads in her hands.| And red’s 

my favourite colour too. 

MinniE. We remembered that. 

NELLY. We remembered. 

Tuomas. Like Joe’s. D’you know Joe, ladies ? 

Dick. The orphan, my brother John’s boy. 

MINNIE. Turned Bolshie, haven’t he ? 

Dick. Wants to string up all you shopkeepers. 

NELLY. Ohmy! String us all up, Richard ? 

Dicx. We'll make him sing “ The Red Flag” 
when he comes. He’s a bomb-thrower. Have 
that wool shop of yours in ruins some day. 

Ne.iy. Our shopinruins! Oh dear! 

Minnie. He’s give me a pain in my side—oh 
dear ! 

Netty. Me too! Oh dear! 
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Tuomas. [At window.] Here be Mrs Varwell and 
Arthur. What the mischief be Arthur carrying ? 
A cage by the look 

JENIFER. Don’t tell me—don’t tell me, Tom ! 


Lyp1a enters, L. 
Lyp1a. Mrs Varwell and Mr Arthur be come, 
Miss Jenifer. [Eait Lypia, L. 


Enter Mary, L. She carries a parcel. 

Mary. God bless you, Jenifer. I won’t make no 
silly good wishes about happy returns at your age, 
because you and me are serious women. And the 
next world is the next, as we well know, and not 
this one. But I’ve brought ’ee a present—a very 
fine, soft shawl to wear of a evenings. [Opens her 
parcel.| How de do, Minnie ? How de do, Nelly ? 
Both got here. 

Minnig. Yes, we become. I hope I see you well, 
Cousin Mary ? 

NELLY. Hope I see you well, Cousin Mary ? 

Mary. No time to think of my health. Arthur’s 
taking the newspaper off his present. And here’s 
mine. [Opens out a big red shawl. 

Dicx. Morered! I hope there ain’t no mad bulls 
about, else they'll have the house down. 

Mary. Worked it myself—every stitch. 

Minniz. You might have bought the wool off us. 

NELLY. Yes—the wool off us, Cousin Mary. 

JENIFER. A very fine, soft shawl, to be sure. 


‘ 
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[Fingering it.] How you get the time to do all you 
do do, Mary! Such a lot on your hands. 

Mary. Them as can make time for prayer, can 
make time for everything, Jenifer. Our hands be 
given us to work ’em. Though Arthur don’t like 
to see me work so hard now I be far gone in the 
fifties. But plenty of time to play when we get to 
the Happy Land—that’s what I tell him. 

NELLY. That’s what she tells him. 

Dicx. What’ll you play at, Mary? Leap-frog 
with the angels. You might get a chance at kiss in 
the ring up there. You never know. 

Mary. [70 MINNIE and NELLY.] If you two don’t 
get more and more alike as you get older! And 
you're growing older fast, I see. Where’s Joe? 
Not here, of course? Shameful. Shameful— 
though God knows he’s no loss. 

Minniz. Turned Bolshie, I’m afraid. 

Mary. Yes—the wicked rascal—but his bark’s 
worse than his bite. All empty noise. That sort 
soon turn tail and run when they’re up against 
righteousness. The work of the world’s done by 
good men, like my Arthur—you mind that, Emma. 

Emma. Have he took to work, Mrs Varwell? Be 
all the red girls dead ? 


Enter Lyp1a with ARTHUR. 
Lyp1a. Here’s Arthur with his present, miss. 
ARTHUR carries a big parrot in a cage. 
[Fait Lyp1a, L. 
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JENIFER. Arthur! A living parrot ! 

Artuur. Here we are—me and ‘“‘ Akoo-ko-ko ” 
to wish you a very fine birthday, Aunt Jenifer. I'll 
kiss you for him myself. [Kisses JENIFER. 

JENIFER. A living bird, Arthur ? 

Artuur. He’s very much alive, indeed, Aunt 
Jenny; ‘“‘ Akoo-ko-ko ” from the Amazon. 

MrinnizE. What a darling creature. 

Dick. He’s the very image of you, Mary! 
Got your round religious eyes in his little head. 

NELLY. Her religious eyes in his little head ! 

Tuomas. Sure he won’t swear, Arthur? These 
sea-faring birds do rap out a bit of old English 
sometimes. ; 

JENIFER. I won’t have him if he swears, Arthur. 

ArTHuR. Not a crooked word ! 

Mary. Know Arthur better, Jenifer. 

ArtTHuR. A very sweet-tongued bird. I’ve 
taught him to say “God bless Aunt Jenifer,” 
haven’t I, mother ? 

Mary. You’ve tried. 

Artuur. He said it as clear as anything this 
morning. Listen now. ‘God bless Aunt Jenifer,” 
‘ Ko-Ko.’ 

[All bend their heads round the cage; sud- 
denly in a parrot’s voice come the words 
from Dicx. 


Dicx. Arthur’s too fond of the girls ! 
[All stare. 


JENIFER. Was that the parrot spoke ? 
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Emma. What a shame, Richard! "Twas Mr 
Varwell—I heard him. [All laugh. 
Artuur. I'll pay you out for that, Uncle. 
Mary. Learn manners from the parrot, Richard. 
ArTHuR. You wait till ‘ Ko-Ko’s’ steadied 
down, he’ll bless you all right, Aunt Jenny. 
JENIFER. [like the bird. He’s got a nice nature, 
I expect. Give it a bit of cake, Richard. 
Dick. How about a drop of port, Jenny ? 
JENIFER. No, I won’t have that. 
Minnie. Do it bite ? 
Artuur. No, no. He’s all heart, ‘ Ko-Ko ’ is. 
Wouldn’t hurt a fly. 
[A sharp knock at the door. 
JENIFER. That’s Mr B. I know his knock. 
Minnie. Who's “ Mr B.,”’ my dear ? 
NeEtiy. Who's “ Mr B.”’ I wonder ? 
JENIFER. Mr Baslow—my friend and my lawyer 
both. 
Minnik. Fancy having a lawyer for a friend ! 
Neuiy. A lawyer for a friend—fancy ! 
[Dick goes to piano and plays it. 
Dick. [Plays.] Your old piano’s going home, 
Jenny. The moths be in it. 
JENIFER. Us be going home together. 
Mary. You’re going where moth and rust don’t 
corrupt, ain’t you, Jenifer ? 
JENIFER. I’m sure I hope so, Mary. At the 
Lord’s time, my dear—not yours. 
[Dick plays. 
E 
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MinnizE. Plays the piano and all! What a 
man ! 
NELLY. What a man ! 


Enter Lypta, followed by Mr Bastow, L. 

Lyp14. Mr Baslow be come, Miss Jenifer. 

[Eait, L. 

Bastow. [Looking round and bowing.| Welcome 
—welcome, ladies and gentlemen ! 

[He carries a bottle of champagne in each 
hand. 

Dick. What do I see—the bubbly! [At door, L.] 
Some tumblers, quick! These acorn-cups are no 
use for “‘ the boy.” 

Bastow. [To JENIFER.] The top of the day, 
dear Miss Varwell, and good neighbours ll. 
I’ve brought along a drop of sparkling wine as my 
contribution to the birthday feast. Oh, what a 
shower of gifts! Ivory, apes and peacocks! 
Parrots and champagne ! 

Minnie. Like the Arabian Nights, I’m sure. 

NE uy. Just like the Arabian Nights. 

JENIFER. I’m very grateful, Mr B.—very grate- 
ful indeed—wonderful big bottles. 

Dick. Magnums, Jenny, magnums! [Looking 
at label.| The real thing, Mr B. ? 

Bastow. The real thing, Richard. Would 
I bring Miss Varwell anything but the real 
thing ? 


[ARTHUR takes them. 
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Enter Lyp1a with a tray and glasses. 
[Lyp1a goes out, L. 

ARTHUR. You'll want a corkscrew. 

Dicx. I hope not. Not if the wine re- 
spects itself. I’ve got the needful tools. A 
gentleman’s never caught napping on _ these 
occasions. 

[Begins to open the champagne with knife 
from his pocket. 

Bastow. [To JENIFER.] And you must venture 
on just half a glass. 

Dicx. Half a glass? She shall have half a 
bottle! “Twill lift her up to cope with her 
dreadful family. 

Mary. I’ve never been able to feel champagne’s a 
respectable wine. 

Dick. Haven’t you’? Pour a tumbler down your 
neck and you damn soon will. 

JENIFER. Cut the cake, Arthur. 

[ARTHUR and Ema cut the cakes. 

Dick. Is it sweet or dry, Mr B. ? 

Bastow. A bit on the sweet side, Dick. The 
ladies like it sweet. 

Artuur. Ban’t we going to wait for Joe ? 

Mary. I hope not, ’m sure. Parties don’t wait 
for anarchists, I believe. 

Dick. No, but anarchists often wait for parties— 
and spoil ’em. 

Artuur. Oh, don’t you be hard on him, mother 
—not on a day like this. 
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JENIFER. All you grown-up people didn’t ought 
to wait for Joe. Get on with it. 

[Champagne is opened and poured out. The 
men carry glasses to the women. The 
women sit. The men wait on them. 
Dick helps himself. He dashes off a glass 
and then goes to the piano. The rest eat 
cake. 

Dicx. Now you all tuck in and Ill give Jenifer 
my birthday gift. 

Minniz. I believe Richard’s going to dance ! 

NE.Ly. Richard going to dance ! 

Dick. No, he ain’t. Richard’s going to sing. 
My birthday gift’s a song, Jenny—a lovely song I 
got off a tramp—words, music and all—for a pint 
of what they call beer. 

MinniE. That will be nice ! 

NELLY. Very nice indeed ! 

Tuomas. Have it got a chorus, Dick ? 

Dicx. A fine chorus, and I hope you'll all join in. 

[They buzz. 

Artuur. Order for Uncle Dick ! 

[Dick plays and sings. 


RICHARD’sS SONG. 
I’m rotten as a bird-pecked pear, 
Though only sixty-one, I’ll swear, 
But rather short of teeth and hair— 
Sing tooral—looral—iay ! 
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My togs give all the people pain, 

My shirt lets in the fleas and rain ; 

My trousers let ’em out again— 

Sing tooral—looral—looral lay ! 

Sing tooral—looral—lay ! 

[All join in the Chorus. 
Dicx. D’you like it, Jenifer ? 
JENIFER. Not much, Richard. 
Dick. [Singing.]| 

A pub at every other mile, 

By night a shippon, thatch, or tile, 

Are all I’m asking from this isl— 

Sing tooral—looral—tay ! 

And when I pass beneath the sod, 

To win a harp, or feel the rod, 

Oh, let there be a road, my God— 

Sing tooral—looral—looral—lay ! 

Sing tooral—looral—lay ! 

[They sing Chorus over twice after second verse, 
MINNIE’s and NELLY’S quavering voices 
heard above the rest. 

[Twisting round in the music-stool.] Ah! he was one 
of the lords of creation—that tramp was, though he 
went in rags and had never worn a collar in his life. 
No collars for him! Big ideas—hbig ideas, like me. 

Minnie. Don’t you know a prettier song than 
that, Dick ? 

NELLY. [Timidly.] A love song, Dick ? 

Dick. Now I come to think of it, I do, Nelly— 
in fact, I know more than one. 
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NELLY. Oh, sing it then! Ido love a song about 
love ! 

Artuur. So do I, Nelly. Strike up, Uncle Dick. 

Dick. It’s called just “‘ Lovers.” 

NELLY. Just. ‘‘ Lovers.” 


RicHARD’s SECOND SONG. 


They meet ; they kiss ; their troth they plight. 

A man and maid at dimpsy light— 

She from the dairy, he, the plough, 

Eternal, blessed love to vow. 

The narrow pathway through the wheat 

Is all too broad for lover’s feet, 

Where side by side, that happy twain 

Whisper the dear old dream again. 
Mr. B. Bravo, Richard ! 
Dick. D’you like that better, Jenifer ? 

JENIFER. Yes, Dick—a lot better. 

Dicx. Such little things still happen. 

JENIFER. I hope they do, Dick ! 

Artuur. I swear they do. 

NELLY. I swear they do. 

Dicx. Ah! Nelly knows! 

ArtTuur. Where did you get that song, Uncle 
Dick ? 

Dick. Found it in a newspaper, Arthur, when I 
was lying half drunk on Start Cliff. 

Tuomas. You'll go drunk to the cliffs once too 
often, Dick, and fall over. 

Dick. No, Tom. When I drown, it won’t be in 
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cold water. I’ve earned a drop of liquor now—eh, 
Jenny ? 

JENIFER. You might have earned a living with 
gifts like yours, Dick—if you’d been a trustable man. 

Dicx. Now—altogether—my sister’s health ! 

[They hold up their glasses, and all wish 
JENIFER good health. When they have 
subsided, Mary speaks. 

Mary. Here’s to your eternal home, Jenifer. 

JENIFER. Thank you very much, Mary. Here’s 
to yours. [Sips her glass. 

Mary. [Hiccups.] I beg your pardon ! 

Dicx. And may none of us find ourselves short of 
a drink when we get there. 

Minnie. It’s running to my head—I knew it 
would. 

NELLy. Oh, stop then! Stop, Minnie! 

Dick. Now girls, come on. No heel taps! 

Minnie. It fizzes inside you, like sherbet. 

NELLY. Oh, stop it, Minnie. Stop it. 

Bastow. Now I'll say a word, please. [Stands up. | 
Our dear and valued friend, Miss Jenifer Varwell, 
has lived in Yellow Sands all her life and been an 
honour to the name ; and I’m sure a better thought 
of woman never did live here. Kind to all and good 
to all ; and long may she still stay with us, and may 
all things go well with her as she deserves. May 
she live to see the young folk grow wiser. And 
so I raise my glass to her and hope you'll all do 
the same. Miss Jenifer Varwell! 
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Artuur. Three cheers for Aunt Jenifer! Hip- | 


hip-hooray ! [All cheer and drink to her. 


Netty. Hooray ! 
Artuur. She’s the biggest sport in Yellow Sands, 
and I wishher joy. Now it’s your turn, Uncle Dick. 
[All applaud. 
Dick. [Getting up.] All I can say is that my 
sister’s a very fine lady—a good old Conservative 
and acredit to her country and her king. She gets 


her high opinions from me. We’re aristocrats— 


that’s what we are—and stand for dignity and 
sense, and England at the helm of the earth, where 
she ought to be. You can liken Jenifer to Start 
Lighthouse—a steadfast mark shining out over the 
waves—and if all you young folks will guide your 
boats by Jenifer, you'll escape shipwreck, I promise 
you. She’ll take her fine qualities to heaven with 
her when she goes, and give ’em something to think 
about up there, too, I shouldn’t wonder ; and there 
she'll be greeted with open arms by her fellow- 
Victorians, who’ll all be there—every one of ’em. 


Artuur. Hear! hear! [All applaud. 
Bastow. Now a word from Thomas—her oldest 
friend. [All applaud. 


Tuomas. [Rising—coughs.| I ban’t no speechifier, 
like you men, but this I will say—she’s a wonder, ’ 
and I’ve got to thank her for many a clever thought 
and wise word in the last fifty years. She’m brave 
and patient and faithful—all very fine things and 
not so common as they was. 
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Mr B. Very true, Tom. 
Tuomas. And a lighthouse, as Richard says, 
as have saved many a craft from the rocks to my 
sure knowledge. 
Mr B. Hear, hear! 
Tuomas. She’m beyond praise, and she’s been 
my best and dearest friend ever since I was a lad 
and axed her to marry me, and she boxed my 


ears for doing so. [All applaud Tuomas. 
Artuur. And what d’you say to that, Aunt 
Jenny ? [Cries of ‘Speech!’ 


JENIFER. [Rising.] Yes, I be going to rise up. 

Tuomas. Bravo, bravo! 

JENIFER. Such a lot of clever people! I’m proud 
to hear such things, and I’d be prouder still if they 
was true. [She sits.] And you bear in mind every 
word they’ve told me, Arthur, because I want to 
hear it all over again to-morrow. 

Lypia. Here be Joe, Miss Jenifer. 


Enter Jor suddenly, L. He kicks the stool, on 
which the twins sit, out of his way. 

Dick. What you’ve missed, Joe, my poor lad ! 

JENIFER. You be come, Joe ? 

Jor. I be come because I promised to come. 
And I wish you all happiness and many good returns 
of your birthday, Aunt Jenifer. 

JENIFER. Kiss me then. 

Jor. I wouldn’t kiss no other capitalist but you. 
[Kisses her.] And here’s my gift. [Gives her the 
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parcel.| You open it when this flare-up’s over— 
open it and read it, Aunt Jenifer, if you please. 

JENIFER. The world’s got a kind heart for an 
old woman, you see, Joe. 

Jor. You may think so, being well out of the 
world, but you’re wrong. The world’s got a 
devilish hard heart, as I know to my certain know- 
ledge. ; 

Dicx. Arthur, give the Bolshie a drink, will you. 

JENIFER. Here’s your cousins Minnie and Nelly 
come to my birthday. 

Minnie. [Shaking hands with Joe.| I do hope 
it ain’t true, Joe, that you want to upset the 
Kingdom ? 

NELLY. [Shaking hands.| Don’t upset the King- 
dom, Joe. 

Jor. You be the sex that only sees skin-deep into 
anything. [He shakes their hands hard.| But 
you'll live to know better, I hope. 

MINNIE. [Wringing her hand.| What a tertor ! 

Artuur. [Bringing a drink.] Here, Joe, lap this 
up—Mr. Baslow’s gift—sparkling champagne— 
the real thing. 

Jor. Take the muck away. 

[ArtuurR drinks tt himself. 

Mary. ’Tis a pity, since you be here, you didn’t 
bring your manners. 

Jor. Manners? These ain’t no times for 
manners, Aunt Mary. I ban’t a gentleman, be I? 

Dick. Don’t worry, Joe. Nobody’s mistaking 
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you for anything like that. But I am a gentle- 
man, and your Aunt’s a lady, so try and suit your 
company for once. 

JENIFER. I won’t have no politics to-day, 
Joe. 

Jox. Sorry, Aunt Jenifer. But when there’s folks 
that are hungry, Id fight for ’em till I was crucified. 

JENIFER. ’Tis only very great folk do so grandly 
right as to be crucified, Joe. 

Dicx. You ain’t big enough, Joe. They won’t 
crucify you ; they’ll only lock you up. 

Jor. Every true Christian would be locked up in 
a world like this. There’s nobody brave enough to 
be a true Christian. 

Emma. You’re hungry, Joe. I always know 
when you’re hungry. Eat a nice bit of cake. 

[Brings him cake. 

JENIFER. No harm in a bit o’ cake, Joe. 

Dicx. And when the Princess heard the people 
had no bread, she said: ‘‘ Let ’em have cake 
then.”’ So eat and drink at your Aunt’s table, 
Joe, and thank the giver. 

Jor. I do thank the giver. She’s all right. But 
tis no time for being humble. If you go about 
axing to be trod on, there’s plenty ready and willing 
to do it. [Eats cake. 

[Emma brings him wine and he takes it from 
her and drinks tt. 

Tuomas. Nobody wants to tread on you, Joe. 
Live, and let t’others live, be a very good motto. 
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Jor. Live, and let t’others die, be the motto in 
England. / 
[Jor goes below piano and sits. 

Artuur. [To Minnie, NELLY and Em™a.] 
Look here—let’s dress Aunt Jenifer up in her 
finery! Then us shall see her in all her birthday 
gifts. “Twill be a bit of fun. MHere’s mother’s 
shawl, and the cap, and the beads, and the 
mittens. Put ’em all on and give us a treat, 
Aunt Jenifer. 

Mary. Don’t you tire your Aunt, Arthur. 

[They laugh and dress up JENIFER. 

Dicx. Now you'll see enough red to please even 
you, Joe. 

JENIFER. Call Lyddy. She can handle me best. 

[Hait AnTuHuR, L. 
Give me an arm, Emma. Then I'll riseup. Where’s 
my stick ? 

Dick. You scarlet woman, Jenifer ! 

Mary. For shame, Richard ! 

Minnie. A scarlet woman—oh, what a scream! 

NELLY. What a scream! A scarlet woman ! 


Enter Lypia and Artuur, L. 
Lypta. Sakes alive, Miss Jenifer! You be a 
grand sight. 
[JENIFER does look very grand. 
MinniE. A lordly object sure enough, Cousin 
Jenifer. 


NELLY. A very lordly object indeed. 
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Dick. Every inch a queen ! 
Emma. You must see yourself—you must see 
yourself, Miss Jenifer. 
JENIFER. [Rising.] No, it’s too high. 
Lyp1a. There’s a big glass up over. Will ’e 
come up, miss ? 
JENIFER. [Eaciied.| Fetch it down. 
[Lyp1ia goes off quickly, R. 
Tuomas. Now’s our time to pop out and have a 
whiff of baccy afore they come back. 
Bastow. A good thought. [Taking out pipe.| 
Miss Varwell doesn’t like tobacco. 
Tuomas. Never did—a tidy-minded creature 
always. 
JENIFER. I won’t have no smoking in here, and 
you men know it. 
Bastow. Quite right, Miss Varwell. 
[Exeunt Bastow and Tuomas, L. 
Dick. Don’t you girls get at the port wine 
while I’m away. Minnie’s a lusher—you can tell 
that by her nose. 
Netty. You can tell it by her nose! Oh, 
Minnie ! 

[Ewit Ricuarp. Lypia brings in large 
looking-glass, which she gives to Emma, 
and they all crowd round to see what 
JENIFER thinks of herself. ULypia is 
out of the circle with her back turned to 
ArTHUR. JOE sits eating and brooding, 
then he fixes his eyes on LyvIa. 
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MinniE and NELLY [together]. There, Jenifer, 
what d’you think of yourself now ? 

Mary. ’Tis all pomps and vanities. You 
mustn’t set too much store on outward adorn- 
ments at your age, Jenifer. 

JENIFER. I’d look grand enough for royalty if it 
weren’t for my face. 

Minnie. Your face is the beautifulest part of 
you, Jenifer. 

NELLY. The beautifulest part of you, Jenifer. 

Mary. Don’t ’ee yield to the lust of the eye, 
Jenifer. *Tis what we look like inside that matters 
to the eye of Heaven. 

JENIFER. I’m hoping for a better face in heaven, 
all the same. I don’t want to spend eternity with 
this face. Take the glass away. 

[ARTHUR comes behind LypIA, who is watching 
and not noticing him. He puts his arms 
round her and kisses her. 

Lyp1a. Let go, Arthur—how dare you ? 

[Jor leaps out with a roar, seizes ARTHUR and 
pulls him back. 

Jor. I warned you, you damned polygamist— 
now you shall have it. 

[They wrestle. 

Minnize. Oh Lor’—the Bolshie’s at work ! 

[Jor throws ARTHUR and falls on him. 

Mary. Separate’em! He'll kill Arthur! Come 
here, you men. Joe’s murdering Arthur ! 

Emma. Rub it in, Joe. 
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JENIFER. Stop it—stop it—my party and all! 
[BasLow enters with Masor, L. Ricuarp 
looks through window. 
[BasLow and Tuomas separate AnTHUR and JoE. 
Mary. He’s mad—like all they Reds. He’s 
foaming at the mouth. 


4 


Enter Dicx, L. 
Dicx. And little Arthur bleeding at the nose. 
Jor. [ll kill him for this. 
Minnie. I shall faint in a minute. 
NeE..y. Iam fainting ! 
Jor. Bloody hound ! 
JENIFER. What are you doing, Joe Varwell ? 
Jor. Teaching that lecherous wretch manners. 
JENIFER. Four-footed sort of manners—yours ! 
ARTHUR. "Tis you are the hound, and ought 
to be on a chain. Nobody’s safe while you’re 
loose. 
Jor. You'll never be safe—not while there’s a 
man left to respect females. 
Mary. That shows you, Jenifer—that shows you 
what Joeis! Wicked beast ! 
[Gives her handkerchief to ARTHUR. 
Jor. [Trembling with rage.| Next time I catch 
you insulting a woman, Arthur, I'll break your neck 
—mind that. 
Mary. There, you heard him, Jenifer! Wants 
to murder his cousin. 
Jor. Or any man who'd do what he done. 
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JENIFER. And what did he do, Joe? What did 
Arthur do? Perhaps you'll tell us. | 

Dick. Who was he insulting, Joe? Was it you, 
Minnie? You, Nelly? Details, Joe, details. 

Jor. You laugh, you boozy old fool—you all 
laugh! Decency means nought to you. To hell 
with the blasted pack of you ! ; 

JENIFER. Leave my house, Joe. Be gone! 
You'll break my heart yet afore I die. 

Jor. Hearts! You ain’t got a clean, honest 
heart among you ! 

Tuomas. March, Joe, if you please. Out of this ! 

[Tuomas pushes JoE out, L. 

Dicx. I will say for an anarchist, that when he 
comes to a party, you always know he’s been. 

MINNIE. His eyes flashed like—like 

NELLY. Flashed like—like knitting-needles. 

[Mary screams and collapses in a chair, R. 

JENIFER. [7'0 Tom.] Pour some water on her. [To 
ARTHUR.] What made him fall on you, Arthur ? 

ArtTHuR. Call Lyddy and she can bear me out. 

Emma. [At door, R.] Lyddy, come here. 

ArTHUR. Give me another ’andkerchief, some- 
body. 


[Minnie and Netty offer their handkerchiefs. 
Enter Lyvia, R., crying. 
Mary. If us hadn’t been here, Arthur was a dead 
man. 
JENIFER. [Who has returned to her chair.| What 
was you doing, Arthur ? 
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Artuur. Well, it was like this. I saw Lyddy 
standing all alone and I gave her a kiss—for 
luck. And why not? This is England, ain’t it— 
a free country ? Can’t a man give a fine girl a kiss 
without being murdered for it ? 

JENIFER. Joe saw you ? 

ArtTuur. Look at me. 

JENIFER. [To Lyp1a.] Dry your eyes. You 
ain’t got nothing to cry about. 

Emma. And did you kiss Arthur, Lydia ? 

ArtuHuR. Lyddy didn’t kiss me—hadn’t got time. 
He was on me like the crack of Doom. 

Emma. Cheer up, Lyddy. Arthur won’t try to 
kiss you no more. 

Artuur. I'll give up kissing anybody again. It 
don’t pay. 

JENIFER. You said his bark was worse than his 
bite, Mary. He can teach you how to bite too, eh, 
Arthur ? 

Artuur. [Patting his nose.] He can bite all right. 
Learned that from the crabs, no doubt. 

Netty. Learned that from the crabs. 

JENIFER. Well, my dears [Pause.] Well, my 
dears, I reckon my party’s over, and I'll be glad 
if you'll all go home now, please. 

Dicx. And a very triumphant party too. Never 
enjoyed one more. 

Netty. Never enjoyed one more. 

Dick. Hark! the mocking bird ! 

NeELLy. Oh, go on, Richard ! 

F 
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Dick. We'll all go on now. I'll see you girls 
to the omnibus and tuck you in. Say good-bye to. 
Jenifer. 

-Minntg. Good-bye and God bless you, Cousin 
Jenifer. And thank you for your lovely party. 
We won’t never forget it. 

NELLY. Good-bye and God bless you, and we 
won't never forget it, Cousin Jenifer. 

Minnie. [Kissing JENIFER.| We'll come and see 
you again very soon. 

NE.t.ty. Very soon indeed. 

JENIFER. So you shall then. 

Dicx. Now, girls—here’s an arm for each of you. 

[Exeunt MINNIE, NELLY and Dick, L. 

Emma. [70 Artuur.] You shouldn’t have done 
it, whether or no. 

ArtuorR. All your fault, too—remember that. 

Emma. Come on home, father. ’Tis time Miss 
Jenifer was resting. 

Tuomas. [Who has been talking to Bastow.]| 
Surely—surely. Well, good-bye, my old dear, and 
God watch over you, Jenifer; and Ill send that 
ill-convenient young toad up to-night, to say he’s 
sorry for his sins. 

JENIFER. Don’t send him if he ain’t willing and 
wishful to come. That ain’t no use. 

Emma. [Kissing JENIFER.| Good-bye, Miss Jeni- 
fer, and thank you for your lovely party. 

JENIFER. Good-bye, my dear. And thank you 
and your good father for coming. I'll eat a good 
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dollop of your fish to-morrow, Tom; and your 
nice pot plant shall be put on my window-ledge, 
Emma. 
[Eait Masor, L. 
ArtTuur. [J’o Emma.] Good-bye, old maid. 
Emma. You think the girl who won’t take you be 
bound to die an old maid, don’t ’ee ? 
[Lait Eva, L. 
Bastow. Well, I must be on the move too. 
JENIFER. No, you bide, please. If you can 
spare a pinch more time, I’ll tell you about my will, 
while I’ve got my relations all in my mind so clear. 
Mary. A very clever thought, Jenifer! You 
go through with it for your soul’s peace, then 
you can turn your mind to higher things. ’Tis a 
pity Joe ruined your splendid party in a manner 
of speaking ; but that’s his character. I tremble to 
think what he’ll come to. But we must try to 
forget Joe—there’s always dear Arthur. And ’tis 
a pity Richard disgraced himself in company and 
drank such a lot and sang a vulgar song; but he'll 
always be the same, poor soul, till a drunkard’s 
grave shuts on him. And ’tis a pity they silly, 
giggling, little twins trapesed over from South 
Brent, because they be full of money and don’t 
want yours. And they beads are imitation, Jenifer. 
[Pointing to beads. 
JENIFER. So Nelly told me when she gave ’em to 
me. 
Mary. Did she? I’m glad she was honest. I 
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dare say half-a-crown would have bought ’em. 
And the Majors—nice people, very nice people—but 
no kin to you. And I wouldn’t touch that fish if I 
were you—'tis far too rich at your age. Arthur’s 
going to bring you a nice young duck o’ Tuesday. 

JENIFER. You haven’t forgotten one of the 
relations—but yourself, Mary. 

Mary. I never think about myself, Jenifer ; and 
’tis them as don’t think of themselves that God 
A’mighty oftenest remembers. 

JENIFER. That be a very clever thought, Mary. 
No doubt He’s got his Almighty eye on what I be 
going to do. 

Mary. [To Lypia.] You look after her sharp 
presently, Lydia, and when Mr B. takes his leave, 
you get her off for a nice long sleep. Come, Arthur, 
kiss your Aunt good-bye. [Kissing JENIFER. 

ArTuuR. [Kissing JENIFER.] Good-bye, Aunt 
Jenny. I’m sorry I jarred the party—and don’t 
think too hard against Joe. Joe’s all right under 
his prickles. I can kiss you anyway without getting 
a black eye for it. 

JENIFER. Good-bye to ’e both, and thank you 
kindly for your beautiful gifts. 

Mary. Good-bye, my dear woman, and may God 
watch over you and your arrangements. 

[Eaxeunt Mary and Artuur, L. 

JENIFER. [Z'o Bastow.] Very bad for Chris- 
tianity, I’m afraid, they wonderful people like 
my sister-in-law. [Zo Lypta.] Clear they glasses, 
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and set out pen and ink for lawyer, Lyddy. And 
get that there will form Mr Baslow sent me. ’Tis 
in the drawer of this table. 

[Lyp1a moves fish and takes it out, R. 

Bastow. You’re sure you don’t feel too tired ? 
I can come to-morrow at 11.30 if you like. 

[Lyp1a returns and puts the pot plant on the 
window ledge. 

JENIFER. Now’s the appointed time, Mr B. Take 
off these frills-de-dills, Lyddy, and then take your- 
self off. 

[Lyp1a puts pens, ink, and paper on the 
table. Then she takes off JENIFER’S cap, 
beads, and shawl. JENIFER has taken off 
the mittens and hands them to Lypta. 

Lyovta takes things out. 

Bastow. [Picking tt up.| Here’s Joe’s gift—the 
ruffian. Whatever did he send you, Miss Varwell ? 

JENIFER. Open it and see. 

Bastow. Not a bomb, I hope. [Laughs and opens 
parcel.| A book. Well thumbed [Turning pages] 
and many passages marked. Books can be more 
deadly than bombs. 

JENIFER. A book—eh? What be it called ? 


Enter Lyvta. 
Bastow. ‘‘ The Heart of the Under-Dog.”” He 
was the under-dog to-day. 
[Bastow hands the book to JENIFER, who holds 
it idly. Lyptia fetches up a chair for 
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Mr Bastow, who brings out his spectacle- 
case, wipes his glasses with his handker- 
chief, and puts them on. 

Lypra. Shall I move ‘ Ko-Ko,’ miss ? 

JENIFER. [Handing book to Lypia.] You can 
put the ‘“ Under-Dog’’ with the firelighters, 
Lyddy. 

Lyp1a. Oh, Miss Jenifer ! 

Bastow. A good place for him. He’s lit a lot of 
fires in his time, the under-dog has. 

JENIFER. I know more about the heart of the 
‘“* Under-Dog’”’ than Joe does. I’ve seen it. 

Bastow. Let sleeping dogs lie—eh, Miss Varwell ? 

Lypia. Please, dear miss, do keep it. “Twas a 
great treasure of Joe’s. I lay he’s given you the 
best thing he’s got. 

JENIFER. [Taking book back again.| Vl look at it 
then. ‘“‘ The best thing he’s got.’? What’s that, I 
wonder? His heart, I reckon. 

Lypia. I know he cherished it. 

JENIFER. [Looking at Lyp1a.] Why don’t he 
cherish something else as would pay him better ? 

Bastow. [Sttting down to the table.] The under-dog 
can never be the upper-dog, and Providence never 
meant he should be. 

JENIFER. Let ’em hunt in packs—all equal— 
upper and under. 

Bastow. Even the hounds have their trusty 
leaders. The Ruler Spirit is a law of nature. 

JENIFER. Then I wish the Almighty would take 
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nature in hand, and larn it better. Carry that bird 
along with you, Lyddy; and if he says anything, 
don’t listen. 
Lyp1A. No, miss. 
[Eat Lyp1a with parrot, R. 
Bastow. [Arranging papers and drawing a 
fountain-pen from his pocket.| And now, my dear 
lady, if you please. 
[JENIFER nods and stares thoughtfully before 
her. 
[Quoting.| ‘“‘ This is the Last Will and Testament 
of me, Jenifer Varwell = 


CURTAIN 


ACT III 


Scenge.—As in ActII. JENIFER’s parlour after her 
funeral. The mourning party is about to return 
to hear the will. 

[Lyp1a enters, L. She goes to the cage of 

‘ Ko-Ko, which stands in the window, 
having pulled up the blinds. 

Lyp1a. You and me must be off to the kitchen, 

‘ Ko-Ko,’ when I’ve put the room ready and tidy. 

She’s gone, boy. Us’ll never see her no more. 

[Sighs and dabs her eyes. 


Enter Emma, L. She wears a grey dress trimmed 
with black, a black hat, and white gloves. 

Emma. I thought I might lend you a hand, Lyddy. 
[Emma is also tearful.| So I ran ahead of father. 
Where’s it to go ? 

Lyp1a. A bit more to the side. They move table. | 
Thank ’ee, Em. 

Emma. A beautiful funeral. 

Lyp1a. She’d have enjoyed it. 

Emma. I expect she did. 

Lyptia. Pll put this here [They move the stool 
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to fireplace] by the fire for Miss Minnie and Miss 
Nelly. They'll be feeling the cold in they cotton 
dresses. There’s only the chairs to set now. They 
three belong to the kitchen. [Emma takes the chairs 
off, L., while LypDy gets the wine, etc., from cupboard 
up, R., and puts them on small table by fireplace.| I 
bought that bottle of sherry wine from Mr Peters. 
Brown sherry always goes with death, Miss Jenifer 
told me; she gave me the money for it three days 
before she died. I got the cake from the baker’s 
thismorning. Mr Manders said, ‘‘ A seedy cake for 
a funeral.” 

Emma. Quite right, Lyddy. Oh, how different 
from the last time we was all here together ! 

Lypia. And needn’t have died at all, but would 
go and look at the sea when the wind blowed east 
' and got to her breathing tubes. 

Emma. Shall I put her chair for Mr Baslow, 
Lyddy ? 

Lyp1a. Oh no! Emma, leave her chair. Last 
words she spoke to me was, “I shall be along with 
*em.”’ ‘* You’ll soon be along with the angels, dear 
Miss Jenifer,” I said; but she shook her head. 
“* When Mr B. reads my will I shall be there, Lyddy,” 
she said. And maybe she will. 

Emma. [Looking at chair.] A creepy thought she’s 
here ! 

Lyp1a. Not tome. I’d never fear her ghost. I’m 
sure she’d be just the same as when she was 


alive. 
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Emma. She’d have loved the fine crowd at her 
funeral. 

Lyp1a. Yes, and some shedding tears as you'd 
have thought had forgotten how. That chair gees 
here for Mr Major. 

Emma. Father says he haven’t seen such a rally 
of neighbours at a grave since Parson Fortescue 
was took eight year ago. Yes, he’s one of the 
executors to the will is father, and Mr Baslow’s 
the other. Shall I get a fresh glass of water for 
Mr Baslow, Lyddy ? 

Lyp1a. No, that'll do. Vicar didn’t drink none. 
A triumph for Arthur Varwell. 

Emma. Oh yes. Money ain’t everything, how- 
ever. 

Lyp1a. That reminds me I’ve forgotten to put 
out they legacies. I believe you’d go to Arthur 
yet, with a little persuasion, Emma. 

Emma. Why for should 1? He’s got his luck— 
more’n he deserves, I dare say. He can’t have 
everything—bain’t natural. 

Lyp1a. You’d soon settle him down if you took 
him. 

Emma. Yes, but should I settle down? I want 
someone as wouldn’t be content with any other girl 
in the world but me. 

Lypta. So we all do. Arthur’s got a light 
heart—and that’s something. 

Emma. A lot too light. 

Lyp1a. If you was the ballast, Emma. 
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Emma. Not me. I won’t be no man’s ballast— 
to be cast overboard in the first storm. 

Lyp14. ’Tis in the storms the ballast saves ’em, 
Emma. 

Emma. I don’t want to save nobody. I ain’t 
a missionary. I don’t marry no man to save him. 
If Arthur wants 


Enter Mary VarwEtl, L., in heavy crépe, etc. 
She is excited and amiable. 

Mary. And what about Arthur, Emma? Is he 
here ? 

Lyp1a. Not yet, Mrs Varwell. 

Mary. Did you put that bit of crépe on the bee- 
hive, Lydia ? 

Lypia. Yes, ma’am. ’Tis well known the bees 
can tell when the master or mistress be dead. I 
put a morsel on ‘ Ko-Ko’s’ cage too. I believe he 
knows. He misses her. 

Mary. [Surveying the scene.] Move that chair 
back a thought. You’ve fetched them special 
things down then ? [Looking at wool-work ship in 
frame, the lobster in its case, the big Bible, and the 
walking-stick.| She named ’em to Arthur last time 
she saw him. She thought of the least as well as the 
greatest. A very small cake. My sister-in-law 
wouldn’t like for her funeral nibble to be scamped, 
However, few will want toeat. Now you get going 
Lydia. I’m wishful to speak to Emma a minute. 

[Lait Lyp1a, L. 
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You can stop and hear the will read, Emma, if you'd 
enjoy it. I want you to understand that in Arthur’s 
mind, even his great legacy be dust and ashes com- 
pared to you. That’s love, I may tell ’ee. . 

Emma. I doubt we was ever meant for each other. 
T want to respect Arthur, and marriage often breeds 
contempt, Mrs Varwell. 

Mary. Not with a man like him. There’s 
nothing small about my Arthur. And if his wise old 
aunt could put him first, a child like you well might. 
I'd take, Arthur to the Throne of Grace if I was you, 
Emma, and ask for light about him. Then you 
might see your duty. 

Emma. My duty! If Arthur ain’t going to be a 
pleasure, he’s nothing. Girls don’t marry nobody 
for duty nowadays. 

Mary. More shame to ’em, and God help Holy 
Matrimony in another generation. You'll be sorry 
for this, Emma. Arthur’s virtues be so high as his 
prospects, let me tell you. 


_ Enter, L., ARTHUR in grey with black bowler hat. 
MINNIE and NELLY Masters follow him. 
They wear old-fashioned black tresses and hats, 
and carry black-edged handkerchiefs. ARTHUR 
is gloomy, MINNIE depressed, and NELLY 
crying. ARTHUR takes a chair in window 

and looks at ‘ Ko-Ko.’ 
Mary. No more, Nelly, please. Put away that 
handkercher and dry your nose. There’s nothing 
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to cry about. She was a faithful Christian, and her ‘ 
reward will depend, I dare say, on what we’re 
now going to hear. Be sure she did her duty to 
the end. 

Minnigz. What would you call her duty, Mary ? 

Mary. The family and the family name. When 
Richard goes to his reward, which we know only too 
well, then my Arthur’s head of the Varwell race. 
The name rests with him, and she well knew 
that. 

Emma. There’s Joe. 

Mary. Joe be going to bide single, and anarchists 
didn’t ought to be allowed to breed in any case. 

NELLY. [Sotto voce.] Anarchists didn’t ought to 
be allowed to breed in any case. 

Emma. He was at the graveside, so glum as 
anybody. 

Mary. But how? In his workday things smell- 
ing of the sea. An insult to the dead. 

Emma. Miss Jenifer always loved the smell of the 
sea. 

Minnie. Did Joe make it up with Cousin Jenifer ? 

Artuur. He did. He took her for a row only a 
week before her fatal illness, and Aunt Jenny quite 
forgave him. And he apologized to me, also, and I 
forgave him, Minnie. 

Minnie. I’m glad. 

NELLY. I’m glad too. 

Mary. [Zo Emma.] Go and talk to Arthur, 
Emma. He’s a lot cast down. He’d far rather 
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have his old aunt back in that chair than her money 
in his pocket. 

Emma. So would us all. 

Mary. Have you seen the momentums ? 

Mrnnte. No, what be they ? 

Mary. On the piano. 

[Mary, Mrnnig, and NEtzy look at the ship, 
the lobster, the walking-stick of hippopota- 
mus hide, and the Bible. 

Mary. The family Bible. That’ll come to us at 
the farm now. ° 

NeEtuy. The family Bible will go to the farm. 

Mary. Take the parrot into the kitchen, Emma. 
He might screech at the reading and put out 
Mr B. 

[Emma goes, L., with the bird. 

MINNIE. ‘ Ko-Ko’ will be down in the will, I 
expect. [NELLY, Pretty Polly—Eait Emma, L.] I 
hope the dear woman haven't left it to us by any 
chance. We don’t like pets. 

NELLY. Don’t like pets. 

Minniz. They will die and add a pang to 
life. Us don’t hold with needless pangs, Nelly 
and me. : 

Netty. No needless pangs for us. 

Mary. Lyddy says he misses Miss Varwell cruel, 
poor bird. 

MINNIE. Who won’t ? 

ArtTuuR. By God, Ido! 

NELLY. By God, Ido! 
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Enter Ricuarp VaRweELL, L. He is dressed as in 
the Second Act—fairly tidy, with a mourning 
band on his left arm. He is smoking. 

Dicx. Mr B. not come? 

Mary. Put your pipe out, Richard. 

Dick. Not me. Jenifer’s out of reach of smoke 

now. 

Mary. We’ve a right to hope so. 

Dicx. Anyway it’ll help kill the moths. 

ARTHUR. Your baccy would kill elephants. 

Mary. No joking to-day, Arthur. 

Dick. If I don’t smoke, I shallcry, Mary. Ihate 
to see that empty chair. Nought casts me down 
like the funeral of a real good woman. They’re so 
damned scarce. 

NELLY. [Sotto voce.| Good women—damned 
scarce ! 

Minnie. Be quiet, Nelly. 

[NELLY puts her hand over her mouth. 

Mary. A fine Christian funeral, and everybody 
there, and wet eyes wherever you looked. 

Dick. [Going to the bottle on the table and taking out 
the cork.| Yes, less humbug than usual. Real 
tears—buckets. Jenifer was well loved. I wept 
like a child when she went to earth. [Smells botile.| 
Peters’ three-and-six-penny. She thought of 
everything. [Drinks the wine at a gulp. 

Minnie. I wonder if she thought of everybody 
too ? 

[Mary sees THomas passing the window. 
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Mary. There’s Thomas Major. Strange she ~ 


didn’t make Arthur joint-executor along with Mr B. 
Dick. Not strange at all. Thomas Major was 
her dearest friend on earth. 


Enter Toomas Magsor in his Sunday black, L. 

Mary. I was saying we might have thought my 
sister-in-law would have looked to her own family 
for joint-executor, Mr Major. 

Tuomas. She might ; but she didn’t. 

Mary. Do you know how the will goes ? 

Tuomas. I do not, Mary Varwell. None knows 
that but Mr B. and the dead. But Ill lay my 
life ’tis a fine orderly will, the same as everything 
else she done. 

[Shakes his head sadly at JENIFER’S empty chair. 
Minnie. A very solemn event reading a will. 
Dick. ’Specially for them that’s left out. 
NELLY. For them that’s left out—oh yes, very 

solemn for them. 

Mary. Always a careful woman, though you 
couldn’t go so far as to call her close. But she 
looked ahead and felt you must trust the males to 
take care of the family. 

Tuomas. She always had a good belief in her own 
sex, however, though not envious of the men. 

Minnie. She won’t forget the women, I expect, 
because she was one herself, and knows how they 
be put on. 

Dick. Not nowadays, Minnie. 
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Minnie. Oh yes, we are. Men’ll always eat 
the apple and leave us the core. 

Ne.iy. And leave us the core !—oh yes ! 

ArTHuR. Baslow is late! Is Joe coming along, 
Mr Major ? 

Tuomas. I doubt it, Arthur. He’s gone out to 
the crab-pots. 

Mary. Don’t want to look at anybody else 
triumphing. 

Dicx. I dare swear not the least of us be over- 
looked. She was a very just woman according to 
her lights. 

NEtxy. [Sotto voce.] According to her lights. 

Dicx. What we want is mercy for ourselves and 
justice for everybody else. 

Tuomas. You can trust Jenifer to mix mercy 
with justice and make it stomachable. 

Dick. That’s true, Tom. 

Mary. You expect a bite then, Richard ? 

Dick. I expect a surprise. Knowing Jenifer, I'll 
bet my hat I'll get a bite—though I don’t know the 
taste of it yet. 

Emma. She told Lydia she’d be here at the read- 
ing, watching over us. 

Dick. I dare say she will. [Drinks another glass 
and bows to JENIFER’S chair.| Well, here’s luck 
and a bit of fun, my old dear. 

Minnie. Don’t, Richard! You make me 
shiver ! 

Mary. She’s in a better place, I should hope. 

G 
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Enter Lyvta, L., followed by MR BasLow 
carrying a bag. 

Lyp1a. Here’s Mr Baslow come. 

[She ts going off, L., when Mr BasLow 
stops her. 

Bastow. Don’t you go, Lydia Blake. You’re not 
forgotten. 

Lyp1a. Me, Mr Baslow ! 

Bastow. Yes, your kind mistress didn’t forget 
you. 

Emma. Come and sit here, Lyddy. 

[Lyp1a stis by Emma. 

Mary. You sit o’ Mr B.’s right, Arthur, and Vl 
sit here along with Minnie and Nelly, and your 
uncle will sit by the bottle—till it’s empty, accord- 
ing to his custom. 

[Mr Bastow takes the chair arranged for him 
and puts his bag upon the table. 

Bastow. A very dignified interment—a moving 
affair. High and low both there—at least the 
high sent their motor-cars—I counted four of 
them. 

Dick. Try Peters’ three-and-sixpenny, Mr. B. ? 

Bastow. No, Richard, thanks. Sherry never 
agrees with my big toe. Are we all here, Thomas ? 
I don’t see Joseph Varwell. 

Emma. Joe’s gone to the pots. 

NELLY. Gone to the pots. 

BasLow. But he was at the grave side? He 
helped to carry her ? 
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Tuomas. Certainly he did. But these family 
gatherings ain’t much in his line, you understand. 
Remember last time. 

Mary. He’s named then ? 

Bastow. She forgot nobody. She went her way 
and, of course, didn’t make exactly the will I should 
have wished and advised. They never do. When 
aman or woman’s making their will, they’ll take the 
bit between their teeth and be independent for once 
in their lives. In many cases it’s the only inde- 
pendence they ever show. That’s human nature ; 
many a hen-pecked man has pecked back on his 
death-bed. There’s nobody so obstinate as a 
dying man—except a dying woman. Some leave 
their money to anybody on earth rather than 
their own relations. 

Mary. Shame! 

Bastow. Others tie it up in such a fashion that 
we lawyers are the only people who get anything 
solid. Human nature again. But Miss Varwell 
was none of these. She 

Dick. Yes, you sailon, MrB. All very interest- 
ing but not so interesting as what you’ve got in your 
bag. Let my sister speak. Let’s hear Jenifer. 

Mary. You must consider the strain on our 
nerves, Mr B. 

Bastow. Yes, your nerves will be strained with- 
outadoubt. Things are as they are, however. 

[Opening his bag and bringing out the will. 

Artruur. Will anybody have a piece of cake ? 
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Dick. Dammy, Arthur, that’s what we're all 
waiting for, isn’t it? You get under way, Mr B., 
and cut up the melon. 

Bastow. [Adjusting his glasses.| I must have 
silence, please. 

MiInnIE. Stop twiddling your fingers, Nelly. 

NELLY. I ain’t twiddling my fingers. 

Minnie. Yes, you are. 

Mary. Ssh! Ssh! Hush, Nelly. 

NELLY. I ain’t twiddling my fingers. 

Bastow. [Reading.]| “‘ This is the last Will and 
Testament of me, Jenifer Varwell, of Sea View 
Cottage, Yellow Sands, in the County of Devon, 
made this 20th day of October in the Year of Our 
Lord one thousand, nine hundred and twenty- 
four. I hereby revoke all wills made by me at 
any time heretofore.” 

Tuomas. But she never made no other wills, Mr B. 

Mary. Ssh! Ssh! 

Bastow. [Reading.] “‘1 appoint John Baslow, 
Attorney-at-Law, and Thomas Major, fisherman, 
late of the Royal Navy, both of Yellow Sands afore- 
said, to be my executors and to receive five pounds 
each for the service; and I direct all my debts 
and funeral expenses shall be paid as soon as con- 
veniently may be after my decease.” 

Tuomas. But she never had nodebts. A fussier 
woman about money: 

Mary. Do be quiet, Major. 

Bastow. That’s all right, Thomas—it’s only the 
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legal way of putting things. Now we come to the 
bequests. 

NELLY. The bequests ! 

Mary. Ssh! Ssh! [They all stir and concentrate. 

Bastow. [Reading.] ‘‘ I give and bequeath unto 
Lydia Blake, twenty pounds, my mother-o’-pearl 
brooch, in the right-hand top drawer of the chest-of- 
drawers, and the book that my nephew Joseph 
Varwell gave me on my birthday. And I thank her 
for all her patient kindness to me in the last eighteen 
months.” 

Lyp1a. Oh, fancy, Mr Baslow ! 

Mary. Ssh—ssh! Very generous—very gener- 
ous. You’m a lucky girl, Lydia. 

Lypia. [Wiping her eyes.| To think of me! 

Emma. Twenty pounds! I am glad, Lyddy ! 

Netiy. I am glad, Lyddy. 

Dick. Quiet all! 

Bastow. [Reading.| ‘‘ Unto Emma Major, my 
parrot ‘ Ko-Ko,’ the red beads Nelly Masters gave 
me on my birthday, because they match her hair ; 
the gold chain I’ve worn round my neck since I was 
twenty-four, and the battleship worked in wool 
given me by her dear father, Thomas Major, in 
18938, when he left the Navy.” 

Emma. Lucky me! 

Artuur. Lucky ‘ Ko-Ko.’ 

Emma. [Rising and holding up the wool-work in ats 
glass frame.| "T'was a dear treasure of hers, I 
know. 
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Tuomas. Like her to give it to you. It be a 
fine object still, if the moth ain’t got in it. 

Lyp1a. Oh no—'tis perfect, Mr Major. I’ve 
watched over it. 

Minnie. A picture in wool-work—fancy ! 

NELLY. Fancy a picture in wool-work ! 

Tuomas. All my own needle-work, ladies. That’s 
the old “‘ Formidable ”’ to the life. 

Mary. Ssh! Ssh! We mustn’t keep Mr. B. all day. 

Bastow. Oh, there’s no hurry. May everybody 
be as pleased as Emma. 

Emma. I am pleased, then—dear Miss Jenifer. 

[Wipes her eyes. 

Dick. I’d have bought the parrot from you, 
Emma, if he’d been called any other name but 
‘ Ko-Ko’; but if there’s one thing I do hate, it’s 
that disgusting drink. 

Mary. Sssssh ! 

Bastow. [Reading.| ‘‘ Unto Thomas Major, my 
affection and respect, and ten pounds for a mourn- 
ing ring or other memorial, to remind him of his 
old friend.”’ 

Tuomas. Bless her heart! I don’t need nothing 
to remind me. The Lord knows, she took my 
affection and respect with her up aloft. 

Dicx. Is—is the family in sight yet, Mr B.? 
Whose turn next ? 

Bastow. Yours, Richard. 

Dick. Stand by! Wait a minute! [Drinks a 
glass of sherry.| Hold my hand, Nelly. 


Zz 
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Bastow. [Reading.] “‘Unto my dear brother 
Richard, one hundred pounds zs 

Mary. What ? 

Dick. One hundred pounds, Mary. Bear up! 

[He bows to Jenifer’s chair, R. 

Bastow. “ One hundred pounds to be spent in 
cancelling of all his debts round about the country- 
side, and in new clothes, a new hat and new boots 
—two pairs ; but not in alcoholic drink in any shape 
or form. And I trust to his fine Varwell honour 
to remember and respect my wishes.” 

ARTHUR. You’ve got your bite all right, Uncle. 

Dick. Bit to the bone, sure enough! Oh, 
Jenifer! Jenifer! And not a drop to wash it down 
with. 


[Shakes his head at the chair. 

ArtTuuR. You buy ‘ Ko-Ko’ off Emma. He’ll 
remind you. He’s teetotal, ‘ Ko-Ko’ is. 

Dick. Two pairs of new boots! Have I got 
four feet ? 

Mary. I’ve seen you when you needed ’em. 

Dick. Well, well, well, we all yelp for justice 
and when we get it we yelp louder still. 

Mary. More generosity than justice if you ax 
me. 

Dicx. Yes, but I didn’t ax you—my darling ! 

Bastow. There’s more to come. 

Dick. For me ? 

Bastow. For you. [Reads.] ‘“‘ And my _ love 
and my blessing to him, and my prayer that he'll 
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pull himself together and use the brains his Maker 
gave him to save his soul alive, so as we shall meet 
again in the Happy Land.” . 

NELLY. The Happy Land ! [Looks at ceiling. 

Mary. Do be quiet, Nelly. You get on my nerves. 

[She nudges the twins on couch, and all then quarrel. 

ArtHur. You sign the pledge and chance it, 
Uncle Dick. | 

Mary. Too late for that. 

Minnie. It’s never too late to sign the pledge, 
Richard. 

NELLY. Never too late to sign the pledge. 

Dick. But sometimes it’s too late to keep it. 
Who’s the next to catch it ? 

Bastow. [Reading.] “1 also leave to him the 
hippopotamus-hide walking-stick that belonged to 
his grandfather.” 

Dicx. Oh, Jenifer—Jenifer! Didn’t I have 
enough of the hippopotamus-hide walking-stick 
when I was a poor little boy ? 

[Rubs his posterior. 

Mary. Perhaps it’s a pity you didn’t have more. 
. . . Is that all about Richard ? 

Bastow. That’s all about Mr Varwell. [Reading.| 
‘““Unto my cousins Minnie Masters and Nelly 
Masters " 

Minnie. [Alert.] Us! 

Netty. Us! 

BasLow. [Reading.] ‘‘ My dear love——” 

NELLY. [Blankly.] Her dear love 
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Minnie. [Bravely.| Love’s better than money, 
Nelly. 

Dicx. No echo to that, Nelly ? 

Bastow. [Reading.] “‘ My dear love and twenty- 
five pounds apiece for their nice wool shop at 
South Brent.” 

Mary. [To Magor.] She’s going it! Another 
fifty off. [Sniffs. 

MinniE. That’s fifty between us, Nelly ! 

Dicx. Love’s all the better for being gilded— 
eh, Nelly ? 

MINNIE. Now we'll be able to buy up the bow 
window us have longed for ! 

Netty. Oh! The bow window. 

Minnie. Shall Mr William Catt build it, or Mr 
Abel Catt ? 

Netty. Mr William or Mr Abel ? And we'll fill 
the window with the autumn samples—what a joy ! 
Minnie. It’ll shake South Brent to the roots ! 

Netty. Shake South Brent to the roots. 

Bastow. Ladies, if you will let me go on 


Minnie. I stand corrected, Mr B. [ Rises. 
NELxty. I stand corrected too. [ Rises. 
Mary, Sit down. [They sit. 


Dicx. You put Nelly in your bow window, 
Minnie, and all the world will want to buy her. 

NELLY. [Whispering to Minniz.] I'd say Mr 
William Catt—his work lasts longer. 

Bastow. [Reading.] ‘‘ Unto Mary Varwell, my 
sister-in-law, the illuminated text which hangs over 
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my bed, hoping that she'll hang it over hers when 
I’ve left mine.” 

[There is a painful pause. Mary stares 

round her and fetches out her smelling-salts. 

Artuur. Well, that’s not all for mother ? 

Bastow. That’s all, Arthur. I said my say to 
her. But it was the deceased’s will, not mine, you 
understand. 

Artuur. A damned shame then ! 

Dick. Lyddie, fetch Mrs Varwell’s legacy, will 
you? [Hait Lypia, R. 

Bastow. One of those little eccentricities that 
give the living pain, I’m afraid. You find few 
wills without them. 

ArtTuur. But I can’t believe she’s forgotten 
mother. 

Mary. [Bitterly.| She didn’t, old cat! 

Bastow. I’m afraid she cherished a conviction 
that you had scratched her rather often too. The 
old hear much more than the middle-aged are apt 
to think, Mrs Varwell. 

[During the speech, Lyp1a enters with a big 
illuminated text, which she gives to Richard. 

Dicx. [Reading.] ‘‘ And there abideth Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, but the greatest of these is 
Charity.” Well, what’s the matter with that, 
Mary ? 

ArtTuur. The matter is that it ain’t worth two- 
pence. 

Dick. Ah! There’s the face value, Arthur. 
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Mary. Yes, and the face value’s aimed at my 
character. ’Tis a libel from the grave—that’s what 
that is. 

NELLY. [To Minnie.] Mr William Catt then, 
not Abel ? 

Minnie. For the workmanship—yes. 

Bastow. I’ve nearly done now. 

Dick. You haven’t begun yet, Mr B.! This 
is Jenifer just having a lark before she settles down 

to serious business. [Shakes his head at chair.] 
_ You heartless old girl, Jenifer ! 

Bastow. [Reading.| ‘‘Unto my dear elder 
nephew, Arthur Varwell, of Three Elms farm, 
Yellow Sands, the sum of one hundred pounds, to 
be paid on the day of his marriage; the Family 
Bible, and the giant lobster in the glass case caught 
by his grandfather in 1851.” 

Mary. Well? Well? Go on 

Bastow. That’s all for Arthur Varwell. 

Mary. My God! 

Dicx. Then who the mischief has the estate, 
Mr B.? Charity ? 

Tuomas. Not Arthur? Going out of the family, 
Mr B. 

Emma. Not Arthur ? 

Mary. [Staring in front of her.| My God ! 

Dicx. Come on, spit it out, Baslow. 

Bastow. [Reading.] “‘I appoint as my sole 
residuary legatee 

Ne.tiy. Mr Abel Catt 
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Bastow. My sole residuary legatee—my dear 
younger nephew, Joseph Varwell 

Lyp1a. [Rising.] Joe! 

Bastow. In the confidence and faith that he will 
be helped by his Maker to live a wise life, be 
worthy of his family, keep my house, and do what 
little he may in reason to right the under-dogs 
without wronging the upper ones.” Her very 
words, ladies and gentlemen. Signed, you see, 
the day after her birthday, and witnessed by my 
clerk and old Mr Stringer from next door. 

[Shows the Will to THomAS. 

Artuur. Joe! Well, that beats cock-fighting. 

Minniz. After the way he behaved at her party 
and all! 

Newiy. Her party and all! 

Mary. My God! Him—the black spot on the 
family! My God! 

Bastow. [Who has been talking toMasor.] I think 
he ought to hear it in her words and from my lips. 

Tuomas. Run down to the foreshore, Lyddy, and 
find Joe. Tell him I want him—no more than that. 
Ought to be off the water by now. 

Lyp1a. [Who tries in vain to hide her joy.| I 
will, Mr Major ! [Eat Lypta, L. 

Dicx. Oh, I didn’t know the old girl had so much 
fun hid in her. 

MiInniE. Fun you call it ? 

Dicx. What do you call it ? 

Mary. My God! 
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ArTHuR. Oh, don’t keep saying ‘‘My God,” 
Mother—it’s like the passing bell tolling. The 
thing’s done. 

Mary. And should be undone! Dying people 
didn’t ought to be allowed to make wills. She was 
past it. A sin and a shame and us must fight. 
And ’tis your fault, Baslow! You could have 
shown her sense. 

ArtTHuR. Now, steady down, Mother! You 
mustn’t say that. 

Bastow. Think nothing of it, Arthur. I quite 
sympathize with your good mother. I warned you 
to expect surprises. Mistaken she may have been, 
but she was as sane as yourself, Mrs Varwell. 

Mary. To give all to an anarchist and my son 
flouted ! 

Dick. What does it figure out at, Mr B. ? 

Bastow. When duties, costs, and legacies are 
paid, Richard, your nephew should inherit round 
about four thousand pounds ; this freehold cottage 
and half an acre of ground. 

Artuur. And why not? Joe’sallright. This’ll 
knock sense into him and steady him down—eh, 
Uncle Dick ? 

Dick. True for you, Arthur. Nought hits an 
anarchist harder than a legacy. To come by a 
bit of money honestly is such a shock for ’em 
that 

Mary. Malice and hatred—and all hid—all hid ! 
Time and again she’d listen to me and nod her 
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wicked old head. A wolf in sheep’s clothing— 
that’s what she was, and a snake in the grass. 

Tuomas. Don’t you say that, Mary Varwell, 
because I won’t hear it. 

Dick. [Gets the text from the mantel-shelf and gives 
itto Mary.| Just run your eye over that text, Mary. 

Mary. [Snatching text and tearing it in half.] 
There! Thatforthetext! Ifthere was one living 
woman who never needed to be told charity comes 
first—I’m her! I won’t take no insults lying down, 
whether or no, and more shan’t my Arthur. 

[She cries. 

Artuur. Oh, cheer up, Mother! What’s wrong 
after all? I can’t lose what I never had. And 
there’s our farm, isn’t there—nought wrong there. 
Ill cut out Joe yet and die a richer man than him. 
Money’s nought compared to a lot else. Anyway, 
I’ve got a bigger lobster than ever Joe will catch 
anyway—eh, Emma ? 

[Looking at lobster in its case. 

Emma. Sure enough, Arthur ! 

Mary. *Tis nothing to joke about. 

Artuur. Oh yes, it is—a very fine joke. You 
wait till you see Joe’s face—eh, Mt Major ? 

Tuomas. That’s right, Arthur. You’ve took 
your physic very sensible. 

ArtTHur. ’m getting pretty accustomed to 
physic, I reckon. This ain’t much of a dose com- 
pared with some I’ve had. 

[Emma ts regarding AntuuR watchfully. 
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Dick. Here’s Arthur taking his medicine like a 
man ; then why shouldn’t Joe? Money works its 
own magic, Mr B. 

Mary. What would overtake us if Joe turned it 
down ? 

Dick. That’s where I’d come in—as next of kin, 
There’s hope yet, Mary—for me and Arthur—not 
you, I’m afraid. 

Emma. Come and look at my ‘ Ko-Ko’ for a 
minute, Arthur. He’ll be lonely out there, poor 
chap. 

ARTHUR. I’m jolly glad you’ve got him, anyway. 
He don’t know his luck yet. 

Emma. We'll tell him. 

[Eveunt Emma and Artuour, L. 

Minnie. There’s nothing like a bow window for 
catching the passer-by. 

NEtiy. I never pass a bow window without 
looking in. 

Mary. Where’s Providence—that’s what I’m 
axing myself. 

Dick. And you ain’t the only one, my old dear. 

Bastow. The ways of Providence are not as our 
ways. 

Dick. No, and don’t you look out of the window, 
Mary. There’s more yet to shock you in the garden. 
There’s Arthur kissing another girl. 

Tuomas. Not Lydia Blake again ? 

Dick. No—not Lyddy this time—a red one. 
Arthur sees red quite as often as Joe. 
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Tuomas. There! I guessed it when she marched 
him out. [The Twins creep to the window. 
Mary. She’ve took him—without the money ! 

Tuomas. That’s it! That’s my Emma! She’s 
gone to him because the money haven't. 


MinniE. [Looking out of the window.| They be ‘ 


hugging beautiful. 
NEtLYy. Beautiful hugging sure enough ! 


Enter AntTHUR and Emma, L. 

Artuur. I’ve got her, Mother! She’s come 
round. She loves me! Good fortune—the best 
ever ! 

NELLY. The best ever ! 

Emma. Tis along of the way Arthur took his bad 


a 


luck, father. Ido love him dearly now, and always — 


shall. 

Dick. True for you, Emma! And didn’t 
Jenifer know? Didn’t she know if Arthur netted 
the cash this independent creature would never 
look at him? [Shaking finger at JENIFER’S chair. ] 
You deep old bird, Jenny. 

Artuur. Kiss her, Mother. She’s going to love 
you too. ; 

Emma. Yes, I am then. [Kisses Mary. 

Dicx. More work for you, MrB. Marriage settle- 
ments—eh ? 

Tuomas. Well, that’s between us and Mr B.— 
eh, Arthur ? 

ArtTuur. The lobster first. 
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NELLY. The lobster ? 

Artuur. The lobster to go along with ‘ Ko-Ko’ 
—eh, Mother ? 

Mary. Behave yourself more seemly, Arthur ; 
and she scarce cold in her grave. 

NELLY. Scarce cold in her grave—the lobster ? 

MinnriE. No—poor dear Jenifer. We must never 
forget her, who remembered us. 


Enter Lyptia breathless, L. 
Lyp1a. ve catched him, Mr Major. Here’s 
Joe. 


Enter Jor, L. He looks round suspiciously. 

Jor. What for d’you want me here ? 

Tuomas. Because your place be here, Joe, to hear 
your bit of the will. Your Aunt ain’t forgotten 
you—nor yet the under-dog. 

Jor. She aint forgot the out-of-works? Then 
she read the book I gave her! Have she left any 
money to the poor, Mr B. ? 

Bastow. Well, Joe, she hasn’t left any to the 
rich. So that’s something to be thankful for, you’ll 
say. 

Dick. Sit down, Joe [Dick takes his cap off] and 
don’t look like a mad dog out to bite the family, 
and listen to Mr B. 

Bastow. [Reading.] “‘ I appoint as my sole re- 
siduary legatee, my dear younger nephew, Joseph 
Varwell, in confidence and faith that he will be 
helped by his Maker to live a wise life, be worthy of 
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his family, keep my house, and do what little he 
may in reason to mighty the under- -dog without 
wronging the upper ones.’ 

Jor. What’s a residuary legatee ? What do it 
mean ? 

Bastow. Well, Joe, it means, roughly speaking, 
about four thousand pounds, this cottage and its 
contents. 

Dick. It means you’re a bloated capitalist, Joe— 
a profiteer, rich with money you never earned—a 
chap battening on the sweat of the poor—a rascal 
with four thousand quid in the bank, who ought to 
be taken out to the first lamp-post and strung 
up. 

Jor. Hell! 

Tuomas. Order, Joe! Your aunt believed in 
you—saw good in you—hoped for you ! and if you 
don’t rise to reward her—shame be on you for 
evermore. 

Jor. [Shakes his head.] Never! Not with my 
opinions—I won’t touch it! Nota penny ! 

Dicx. Then Arthur and I collar the lot. 

Jor. Not Arthur? Not left to you, Arthur ? 
Ts it true what these old men be telling ? 

ARTHUR. True as Gospel! And I’ve got some- 
thing better. 

Jor. Four thousand pounds of solid money. Is 
that the right of it, Uncle Dick ? 

Dicx. The right, or the wrong, of it, Joe. It’s up 
to you to show us which. 
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Bastow. It was Miss Varwell’s steadfast belief, 
my lad, that if you had a head-piece to match your 
heart, her money would be safe and the family 
name respected. 

Tuomas. And ’tis for you to make good that hope 
and honour her name. 

Emma. You must—you must—for her fine sake, 
Joe. 

Artuur. It’s my future wife, Joe, tells you that. 

Mary. And ’tis your own cousin Arthur tells 
you that ; and don’t you forget what he’s lost, and 
still can look on the likes of you with kind 
eyes. 

ARTHUR. Easy to be kind when things go right. 

Mary. Things be very far from right. 

[ Jor, dazed, stares and frowns, but says nothing 
while they buzz. 

Minnirz. Shake hands, Joe. You'll be glad to 
hear your dear aunt’s left Nelly and me a bow 
window. And we do hope you'll repay her love 
by turning a good Conservative. 

Netiy. Nobody with four thousand pounds put 
by did ought to be anything else but a good Con- 
servative, Joe. 

Tuomas. [Z'0 JozE.] You must get used to the 
idea and take it in a big spirit, my lad. This be 
the day of your life, remember. 

ARTHUR. Bear up, Joe ! 

Jor. I’m caretaker for the money—that’s what 
lam. 
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Dick. That’sright. Grasp thatand the battle’s 
won. 

Tuomas. That’s right, Richard, talk sense to him. 
*Tis only sense Joe wants. 

MinniE. When should you say we might hope to 
touch the money, Mr B. ? 

NELLY. We’re very anxious to touch the money, 
you understand, because Mr William Catt’s a great 
one for something on account. 

Bastow. You can safely go ahead, ladies. The 
money will not be long delayed. 

Minnie. Then we'll say “‘ Good-bye,’ please. 
We must step out for the ’bus, Nelly. [Shaking 
hands.| Good-bye all and God bless everybody, 
I’m sure. ‘ 

NELLY. [Shaking hands.] Bless everybody, P’'m 
sure. 

ArtTuur. And you’re to come to my wedding, 
mind. I ain’t going to wait long. 

NELLY. He ain’t going to wait long ! 

Netiy. Abel Catt will hate for William to have 
it. But along with William we’re safer. 

[Exeunt MINNIE and Neyty, L. Lypta 
opens the door for them. 

Bastow. Well, that lets me out. If there’s any- 
thing anybody wants to know, or wishes me to do 
it shall be done. And you, Joseph Varwell, had 
best pay me a visit so soon as Mr Major 
can spare you. I’m at your service. Good day, 
all. 
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Tuomas. And thank you, Mr B., for your trouble. 

Dick. Ditto here. The family’s much obliged to 
you, Mr B. 

Mary. Though I shall always say you might have 
influenced her for good. But I dare say you knew 
what would suit your own book best. 

Bastow. She was like the rest of your sex, 
ma’am—she went her own way, and had the last 
word. 


[Eait Mr Bastow and Tuomas. Lypia 
lets him out. 
Artuur. And a jolly good way—eh, Joe ? 
Emma. For Lord’s love, Joe, don’t look as if you 
was going to be hung. Do smile for once in your 
young life. 
Lyp1a. Nobody’s ever seen him smile. I doubt 
he can. 
Jor. [Looks at her.] Little any of you know 
what this means to me—least of all you women. 
Artuur. Oh yes, a bit of a facer; but nobody 
ever accused you of being a coward. You must 
stand up to it, Joe; you must conquer it. 
Dick. He’s thinking how to “ blue ”’ it, ain’t you, 
Joe? 
Jor. Yes, I am. 
[Hatt Lyv1a, R. 
Artuur. [To his mother.] Emma’s coming home 
to tea, and she wants ‘ Ko-Ko’ to settle at our farm 
right away. 
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Mary. You’d best to take the family Bible, 
Arthur, and the lobster, and put the creature in 
the lumber room till I can handle it. It won’t 
chime with none of our decorations till I’ve painted 
it gold to match the chiffonier. And don’t you 
lay no other book on top of the Bible, please. Be 
very careful of that. Wrap it in the red shawl 
I gave your aunt. Fetch it, Lydia. 


[Hait Lypia, R. 


Dicx. You ain’t got no right to that shawl, 
Mary. 

Mary. Well, I don’t suppose Joe’ll want to wear 
it, will he ? 

Jor. Take the shawl and welcome. ‘Take 
anything. She’d like you to have it back, I 
expect. 

Mary. It ain’t for myself. Ill never wear 
nothing she wore. 

Emma. Wish us joy, Joe. 

Jor. 1 warned Emma against you, Arthur, and 
that’s why she’s took you, no doubt. But I’m 
glad now she has. She’s all right; you behave, 
and she’ll reward you and be a great addition 
to the Family, I dare say. And give a great 
addition to it also. 

ArtTuur. He’s thawing already! You know, 
us ought to be the two happiest men in Yellow 
Sands—you and me, Joe. 
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Enter Lypia, R. She gives the shawl to Mary, 

who wraps the Bible in it. - 

Mary. Now, Arthur. 

Artuur. Right-o ! 

Jor. [Gravely.| Pll try and Aas upon a 
wedding present if I can. 

ArtTHuR. Hark at the millionaire! Come on, 
Emma. 

Emma. I'll remember that, Joe. 

[Ezeunt ARTHUR carrying the lobster, and 
Emma carrying the Bible in JENIFER’S 
shawl. Lypta goes off with them, L., with 
the picture in wool-work. 

Dick. Don’t let this shake your faith, Mary. 
Things will happen as they must; but there’s 
always our own virtue to fall back upon, when the 
world wounds us. For the rest, we must all keep 
our tempers as best we may. 

Mary. Nobody will catch me losing my temper. 
I never have and I never will. Providence can try 
to make me, but it won’t succeed. And nobody 
else will ever make me, whatever injustice I’m 
called to suffer. [Angrily.] If me and mine are 
slighted by the dead, then let the dead be rewarded 
for it—and I hope she will be. [Eweunt Mary. 

Jor. There’s two things be in my mind now. 
And this fearful affair’s the first. Such a hugeous 
pile of money didn’t ought to belong to one, but to 
all, Uncle Dick. A terrible thing to happen to a 


man with my principles. 
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Dick. Very terrible indeed—a very nasty re- 
minder of life’s ugly ways. Sit down and have a 
drink. [Empties bottle into his own glass.| There! — 
If they haven’t finished the bottle ! 

[Fenishes the bottle. 

Jor. Big money did ought to do big work— 
that’s what it ought to do! Big work! Four 
thousand, Mr B. said ? 

Dick. Have you got an idea how to spend four 
thousand pounds ? 

Jor. Yes, I have, then. I see a way—short and 
sharp. This money is going to the out-o’-works 
—every stiver—to give ’em a little breathing 
space and comfort, and find ’em a tidy bit of 
meat for once, and boots and clothes for their 
childer. 

Dick. Don’t talk to me about boots and clothes, 
Joe. 

Jor. They shall have the lot this instant mo- 
ment, Uncle Dick. That’s the best I can think 
to do, and I will do it. 

Dick. Isee. Well, we'll just find how it figures out. 
Where’s Lyddy ? [Goes to door, L. and calls| Lyddy ! 


[Lyp1a enters.] 

Dick. A pencil and paper, Lyddy. Joe’s going to 
make a new world the day after to-morrow, and 
I’m lending him a hand. 

Jor. Not a new world—only just a bit of peace 
and comfort for the old one. 
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[Lyp1a finds pencil and paper, which 
she gives to RIcHARD. 

Dick. Right. Now we'll soon get Utopia started 
on a solid monetary basis, Joe. 

Jor. Don’t you laugh. It ain’t no laughing 
matter. 

Dick. We'll see if it ain’t. Don’t go, Lyddy. 
Woman’s wit will often throw light on a problem. 

Jor. She ain’t got enough wit to throw on her 
own problems. 

Dick. We can often help others, though we can’t 
help ourselves. One’s own self is always the hardest 
person to help in my experience. 

Jor. [To Lyp1a.] Sit there, then, and listen, and 
speak when you’re spoke to, Lyddy. 

Lyp1a. Yes, Joe. [She sits, R. 

Dicx. Now for what these brave figures can tell 
us. Four thousand is just four thousand and no 
more. 

Jor. And a million men’s a million men. 

Dick. But who knows what a million men 
mean? My poor brains can’t figure a million, Joe. 

Jor. Mine can easy enough. I reckon ’em in 
hungry rows, with their families behind ’em. 

Dick. [Writes.| What do we find then? One 
pound is two hundred and forty pennies ; multiply 
that by ten and you get two thousand four 
hundred pennies. 

Jor. Never mind about the pennies. Us don’t 
want no peddling. 
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Lyp14. Look after the pennies and the pounds 
will look after themselves, eh, Mr Varwell ? 

Jor. I’m looking after the out-of-works, never 
mind about the pennies. 

Dick. Now multiply by ten again and you find a 
hundred pounds to be twenty-four thousand pennies. 
Therefore a thousand pounds will be two hundred 
and forty thousand pennies; and since you’ve 
got four thousand pounds at your service, you 
command a regiment of 0,0,0,0—nine hundred and 
sixty thousand pennies—so there you are, Joe! [He 
casts down pencil and paper.| Hand over your 
legacy to the out-of-works, and there'll be just 
about enough to give the poor heroes a box of 
matches all round. Matches, but no ’baccy, 
Joe. And what’s the use of matches without 
*baccy ? 

Jor. [Amazed.] Not a penny each ? 

Lyp1a. Who’d believe it ? 

Dicx. If you was to dole ’em out pennies, Joe, 
there’d still be forty thousand penniless. 

Jor. Oh, blast capital! Not enough ? 

Dicx. No capitalist has ever got enough, Joe. 

Lypta. If you can’t help all, you can help some, 
Joe. 

Dicx. There you are, woman’s wit you see! To 
help a million all at once, you must look to they 
rascals who pay income tax and super-tax, and 
all they villains and scamps who have had the wit 
enough to earn big money, or the luck to inherit 
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it. The levy on capital is going on fine, Joe, while 
everybody pretends it can’t be done. 

Lyp1a. Do something you can do, Joe. 

Dicx. Exactly—a fine useful stroke for your 
own near neighbours. Let charity begin at Yellow 
Sands, my boy. And since Communism’s no more 
yet than a bad smell from the north-east, just put 
what you can do before what you’d like to do. 
Don’t you waste time dreaming, Joe—get on with 
it. 

Jor. Supposing I sent the lot to Russia ? 

Dicx. Oh, Jenifer, Jenifer, d’you hear him ? 
No, my lad, you build upon our foreshore a good, 
stout fisherman’s refuge and shelter—a place of 
comfort and good cheer for your pals and fellow- 
workers—a nice, solid place with its eyes to the 
sea and handy to the boats, where there’d be a 
nice fire burning in winter, and for every man as 
he comes ashore a cup of damned, beastly cocoa. 

Jor. You could build a proper brick and tiled 
refuge for that money ? 

Dick. Even with bricklayers and their friends in 
their present mind, it could be done, Joe. You 
might lift a very fine shelter for five or six hundred 
pounds. I dare say the masons round here would 
take five or six hundred years to build it; still it 
could be done. 

Lyp1A. The food and drink would pay for itself 
—and a job for an out-of-work woman to serve ’em. 
I’m out o’ work myself come to think of it. 
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Jor. You shall have it, if youll chuck this man 
that’s fretting you. A pound a week. 

Lyp1a. A pound a week! You'd be ruined ! 

Dick. Steady! Steady! I may take on that 
job myself. A fine addition to Yellow Sands we'll 
have, my boy—a good, worthy thought for the 
under-dog — especially the under sea-dog—eh, 
Joe? 

Lyp1a. Oh, Joe! How splendid! And what 
about Joe himself, Mr Varwell ? 

Dick. Yes, how about you, Joe ? 

Jor. I don’t want nothing. 

Dick. Don’t you? Then you must bend to the 
head of the family, and that’s me. Brains we can’t 
buy you, but you'll do your proper work henceforth 
as a licensed crabber in your own boat; and 
soon you'll find jobs for other out-of-works as 
want ’em, Joe. 

Lypia. That’s true. There’s nought like money 
to find work for others, Joe. 

Jor. By Gor! I believe you’re right. When it 
comes to finding work, the first thing is to find 
wages, ain’t it, Uncle Dick ? 

Dicx. Well, tomy simple, backwoodsman’ s mind 
it looks like it, Joe. The feast of treason and the 
flow of dole don’t find work, and a few out-of-works 
with a good job are better than a match-box for a 
million of em. The business of capital, Joe, is to 
find work, and the more capital, the more work. 
That’s what you don’t understand. Try and get 
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that. Meanwhile, you live here, as your aunt 
decreed you should, and grow your own cabbages, 
and earn your own money, and wait, patient and 
hopeful, for the bloody revolution to burst upon us 
in the Lord’s own,time, Joe. 

Lyp1a. Oh, Joe! Your own boat and all! 

Jor. I'll do it! Ill build the shelter—afore 
winter. I'll darn soon larn the masons how many 
bricks a man did ought to lay in a day ! 

Dicx. Spoke like a damned capitalist, Joe ! 

Lypia. And your very own boat, and a bit o’ 
work for an out-o’-work. 

Dicx. And that’s you, Lyddy. As to the boat, 
you’d better ask your master, if I may venture 
_to use the word, Joe. He'll tell you all about that 
and where to buy it. 

Jor. The shelter’s what matters first. I can see 
it rising, Uncle Dick ! 

Dick. It shall be called the “‘ Joseph Varwell 


Shelter,”’ so as your name isn’t forgot when you’re’ 


forgot yourself, Joe. 

Jor. No, by God! It shall be called the 
“* Jenifer Varwell Shelter!’ *I'was her money. 

Dick. Good, Joe, good ! 

Lyp1a. Miss Jenifer loved the sea and the 
fishermen. She'll just love the shelter. 

Jor. Oh, well, here’s only one thing in my 
mind now—this ’ere girl. 

[Pointing to Lypta. 
Lyp1A. Me, Joe ? ) 
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Jor. Yes—you. Bide there and list to me. 
[To Dicx.] Some chap—name unknown—have 
made her care for him, and now he’s hanging off and 
fretting the woman. And until I’ve given him hell 
and taught him manners and dragged him to marry 
her, I can’t rest no more. I thought very well of 
her myself once and I told her so; but she’s after 
some worthless rip round about here, and he’s got 
to be spoke to. 

Dick. Quiteright, Joe. Don’t you stand no non- 
sense. Your Aunt Jenifer thought the world of 
Lyddy. 

Lyp1a. Please—I—— [Going. 

Jor. Bide there. Ill have this out now and 
get it off my mind. 

Dick. Out with his name, Lyddy. 

Lyp1a. I won’t then. Let me go, please. 

Jor. [Stopping her.] List to me. If it’s money 
the man wants to start a home, I can do a bit, I 
dare say. 

Lyp1a. No, Joe—please, Joe—let me go! 

Jor. [Turning from her.| Be all women fools ? 

[Lyp1a ts going off, R. 

Dick. Not so many as we think, Joe. Come 
back, Lyddy. I know the man! Jenifer told me 
all about him. 

Jor. You know the creature ? 

Lyp1a. Please—please, Mr Varwell. 

Dick. Yes. He’s well-to-do, healthy, clean living. 
Mad off and on, like the rest of us, but might learn 
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a bit, if Lyddy could spare time to teach him. And he 
seems to love Lydia in his queer, damn-fool fashion. 

Jor. Then why the mischief do the lunatic hang 
fire ? 

Dicx. Ah, that I couldn’t tell you. But you must 
find out. As to his name, the silly ass is known 
round about here as—Joe Varwell ! 

Lyp14. Don’t you listen to him, Joe. 

Dicx. Oh, he won’t listen to me any more. 
[Gets the stick from sofa and with it lifts his hat from 
chair up, R., and comes down to her.| He won’t listen 
to anybody but you any more. [To Jenifer’s chair.] 
Good-bye, my old sport! Watch over ’em Jenifer ! 
[He puts on his hat and walks slowly across to L., 
and goes out. | 

Jor. Me! Me! Say he’s a liar! 

Lyp1a. No, Joe—he isn’t. 

Jor. Oh, Lyddy! Me? And all the world to 
choose from ! 

Lypia. But your fine ideas, Joe. 

Jor. I ain’t gone back on one of ’em. But the 
Leaders marry, don’t they ? And what’s a big house 
all alone ?. And what’s love all alone? For I told 
you I loved you, and I haven’t gone back on it 
mind—hard though I tried. Can I take you in 
my arms, Lyddy ? Will you go so far as to marry 
me, Lyddy ? 

Lyop1a. If you think I’m equal to you, Joe. 

Jor. [Holding her in his arms.] Equal to any man 
as ever lived. And loved me all the time ? 
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Lyp1a. I did then—long—long afore you chucked 
me. 

Jor. And Aunt Jenifer knew it ? 

Lyp1a. She found out somehow. 

Jor. I'll put up the biggest stone ever was seen 
in our churchyard to her, Lyddy! Ill lift one of 
they huge stone tea-urns on a pedestal. 

Lyp1a. She wouldn’t like that. <A nice, white 
marble cross with some of them double pink sea- 
daisies was her hope. 

Jor. You’d say the churchyard wasn’t the place 
for tea-urns ? 

Lyp1a. She’d a lot sooner it stood on our table. 

Jor. “‘ Our table!’’ And you behind it ? 

Lyp1a. Yes, if you please, Joe. 

Jor. Oh, you dazzling wonder! ’Tis almost too 
much for one man. I did ought to go shares 
with the whole world ! 

Lypia. You ain’t going to share me with the 
whole world, Joe. 

Jor. And you'll help to look after the under- 
dogs—the best we can together ? 

Lyp1a. No, Joe. You look after the under- 
dogs—and I’ll look after you. 

[For the first time in the play Jor’s face breaks 
into a smile, and he embraces her. 
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